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Army Nurse: She Helped the Boys Get Home 


au: (According to our translator) What 
say you, Ahmed? 


aumeD: I said that I am off to Dijidjelli 
in Algeria to make my fortune! 


HaASSAIN: (Shocked) You would forsake 
the calling of your fathers to try a 
} new venture? 


aumed: Yes, but it is a highly honorable 
venture.I go to work forthe Armstrong 
Cork Company. 


au: But that company is of Casablanca. 
With my own eyes I have seen their 
warehouses there. 


aumep: True, but Armstrong is a com- 
pany of many places—of Tunisia and 
Algeria and Spain and England and 
the great United States—and of other 
countries, too. 


Hassain: He speaks with the loose tongue 
of a young man. 


au: (Jo Hassain) But perhaps, my 
friend, you speak with a tongue that 
is too quick. Sometimes the truth has 
a strange sound. I have heard there 
are companies that have offices and 


factories on the shores of many seas. 


aumed: (Gratefully) You speak wisely, 
venerable one, for Armstrong is in- 
deed such a company. 


YES, THE SHORES OF MANY SEAS are needed to 
bound the activities of the Armstrong 
Cork Company—the organization that 
you probably know best as the makers 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum, Quaker Rugs, 
and Asphalt Tile. It is truly an “inter- 
national’’ company. Armstrong men and 
women speak many tongues, live under 
many flags. 


Armstrong makes many things in 
many places. For example, factories in 
Palafrugell, Algeciras, and Seville, Spain, 
make Armstrong’s Corkboard for the 
insulation of refrigerated storage rooms 
in many countries, just as factories in 
Camden, N. J., and Beaver Falls, Pa., 
make Armstrong’s Corkboard for the 
same use in this country. As another 
example, factories in England and 
Canada make metal and plastic bottle 
caps, serving the users of glass packages 
abroad just as Armstrong’s closure fac- 


tory at Lancaster, Pa., serves them in 
the United States. 


Many of our widely diversified prod- 
ucts are made only in this country, but 
there are few indeed that do not have 
some foreign connection. All cork comes 
from the Mediterranean area where men 
like Ahmed help us buy, process, and 
pack it. Other important raw materials 
come from India and Scotland, from 
Mexico, Brazil, and Argentina, from 
West Africa, the East Indies, and China. 


The far-flung Armstrong organization 
helps assure the quality of our raw ma- 
terials, aids us in the making of better 
products. 


The seven seas are again open to 
peaceful commerce, and Armstrong men 
are traveling those seas—buying, sell- 
ing, exchanging ideas and technical 
information, doing their part to bring 
to all of us the benefits of world trade. 








ARMSTRONG 
CORK COMPANY 
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Makers of hundreds 
of products for Home 
and Industry 








Lancaster, Pa.;Camden,N.J.;Pittsburgh,Pa. Millville, N.J.;BeaverFalls,Pa.;Fulton,!i.Y.;Dunkirk, Ind. ;Philadelphia,Pa.;S.Braintree,Mass. ;Gloucester,N.J.;Pensacola, Fla.;Keyport,N.J.;S.Gate,Cal. 
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Where a pin-prick of light 
could have meant sudden death 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


In JECTING blood plasma required 
light, and light drew enemy fire 
... One medical officer was wounded 
many times because he had only rain- 
coats and blankets for a make-shift 
light screen. 

He interested B.F.Goodrich  re- 
search men in doing something about 
it. They worked with government men 
and developed a tent of balloon cloth 
coated with synthetic rubber, the 
whole thing weighing only 9 pounds. 
It was rainproof and mildewproof, as 
well as lightproof. To intensify light 
used in operations, metal powder was 
mixed with rubber which coats the 


inside of the tent. The tent was so 
designed that it could use two litters 
as a frame or could be lashed to trees, 
all in a matter of minutes. 


This tent worked so well that B. F. 
Goodrich went one step further and 
developed a lightproof, easily portable 
tent in which wounded men could be 
X-rayed just behind front lines. No 
material ever tried before would stand 
the rough treatment of this service — 
it cracked and let in light which 
spoiled the X-rays— and at night let 
out light that helped the aim of enemy 
fire 


Hundreds of the new B. F. Goodrich 
tents saw service during the war— 
developed quickly and produced 
quickly because years of constant re- 
search had trained B. F. Goodrich men 
in every rubber product, in solving 
almost every rubber problem. What- 
ever product you use in rubber or 
synthetics, it will pay you to find out 
what improvements B. F. Goodrich re- 
search has made in it recently. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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It’s today, and tomorrow, and every i Ste the 


boys come home. 


Railroads played a major part in their comings 
and goings. Trains carried almost all of them— 
many of them time after time. More than a mil- 
lion a month are riding the trains right now. 
And trains successfully handled the even bigger 
job of carrying nine-tenths of the mountains of 
material which they needed to 


win the war. 


The end of the war means many 


things to many people. One thing 


it means to the railroads is a 


LET’S FINISH 
THE JOB 
BUY 
VICTORY BONDS 





chance to get long-denied material for building 
new locomotives, new freight cars to replace 
equipment worn by war service—and fine, new 
passenger trains to provide added comfort and 
luxury in swift, safe travel. 


Railroads are at work on these things now, today 
and every day. In that great time just starting, 
they will serve you in better style than ever 
before — but with the same re- 
sponsible and faithful perform- 
ance upon which America has 


peace, that it can rely. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
| —LORINE AMEAC 
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NOW... one machine can Be 
SET UP FOR AUTOMATIC OR. 
MANUAL OPERATION 


~~. in almost the same time 
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A new production principle makes machines 
yield richer returns on investment 





The Bullard Man-Av-Trot principle of automaticity gives a machine the ability to be changed from 
manual operation on single pieces or small job lots . . . to automatic production runs ... in only slightly more time 
than required for changing the setup of a manually-operatéd machine . . . To illustrate, 


ng picture the operation of a Bullard Man-Avu-Trot Vertical Turret Lathe. Suppose a sample is to 

ce be machined for approval before a long run is started. As the operator does the first piece with the 
Ww machine under manual control, he makes a simple Man-Avu-Trot setting at the end of each function. 

id The job is completed in only a slightly longer time than if no settings were made. When approval is 


obtained, the operator then moves a single lever and operation-becomes 100% automatic. 
Now, in between schedules of production runs, he can cut out automatic operation and use the machine for hand 
operation on miscellaneous jobs . . . This revolutionary machine versatility which prevents 





a a machine from ever being idle is due to the fact that Man-Av-Trot merely takes over 

& whenever the manual operator wills, without disturbing the machine's inherent 

ol versatility. Man-Au-Trot is now being applied only to Bullard machines. 

e : The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 

é BULLARD 
MAN-AU-TROL 


The automatic contral that is 
as versatile as manual control 


100% automaticity... 100% 
versatility. .. no human or cu- 
mulative error...control to the ° 
closest tolerances ...a trémen- 
dous cost advantage in com- 
petitive markets. 








NO BREAKING IN 


NO BITE 
NO BITTER TASTE 


There is only one correct way to 
break in a new pipe and that is to 
smoke it with fine tobacco. Every 
Dr. GRABOW is Pre-Smoked with 
fine tobacco (Edgeworth) on Link- 
man’s exclusive pipe-smoking 
machine. Dr. GRABOW Pipes 
are scarce now...s0 many go to 
fighting men... but you'll 
wisely ask your dealer to 
reserve one for you. 


/ 


Da. GRABOW Pars-Smohed : 
DEUUXE -*1.50 SUPREME . "200 mitoned by Linkman 
TRU-GRAIN .°3.50 ‘~ 
SELECT GRAIN . *5.00 





" Pr. GRABOW PIPE CO., INC. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 








Main Cabin — Boeing Stratocruiser 


Chasing the sun 


You left the East Coast at one o'clock 
after a good lunch. Now, stretched out 
in a big, cushioned easy chair, you watch 
cloud patterns shift on the green and gold 
checkerboard of Ohio farmland below. 
You're flying high, where the air is 
smooth, yet the atmosphere in the big 
Boeing Stratocruiser is held at the same 
comfortable pressure as at low levels. 
You and some 80 other passengers are 
traveling at 340 miles an hour—yet the 
sound of four 3500-horsepower engines 
is only a low hum in the insulated cabin. 
The twisting ribbon of the Mississippi 
gleams beneath you and then you're over 
the wide prairie. You read a little, nap 
a little. Son you're looking down on 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE FLYING FORTRESS ~. THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER © THE STRATOLINER ¢ PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


snow-capped mountains. “How about a 
rubber of bridge, down in the lounge?” 
your neighbor suggests. 

At the foot of a spiral stairway you en- 
ter a roomy, comfortably furnished salon, 
where a congenial group has gathered. 


_ When the West Coast.comes into view 


it’s still afternoon. You've gained three 
hours on the sun that hangs high above 
the Pacific as the great plane lowers 
smoothly to a landing! 


This is no Jules Verne fantasy. It may 
be your own experience before long—at 
a fare even lower than present rates, for 
the Stratocruiser is capable of carrying a 
greater payload at a lower operating cost 
than any previous transport. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


The aerodynamic advancements built 
into the Stratocruiser have been thor- 
oughly war-tested in the B-29 Superfor- 
tress and are the result of Boeing's long 
experience in the design and develop- 
ment of other four-engine aircraft such 
as the Flying Fortress, Stratoliner and 
Clipper. The C-97, military version of 
this first super-transport of the future, 
is proving itself in the air today! 


With victory won, the same skill in de- 
sign, engineering and manufacture which 
has established Boeing leadership in 
the big bomber field will bring you the 
Stratocruiser and other advances in air 
transport. You can be sure . . . if it's 
“Built by Boeing” it’s out in front. 


BOEING 





Dr. John Eaton, first U.S. Educational Commissioner in Puerto Rico, told his pioneer group of teachers they were prospectors for 
good citizenship in dedicating the first schoolhouse there under the Stars and Stripes. Before 1898 no single building on the 
Island was wholly devoted to schooling. Now the progressive territorial system comprises 1,841 schools, staffed by 7,292 teachers. 


XPORTERS and importers who 
set out to stake valuable claims 
in overseas trade improve their 
prospects in Puerto Rico by using 
the six-branch service of The 


National City Bank of New York.. 


Products shipped by the Island to 
the American Mainland now total 
two and a half times their value 
when the first National City Bank 
branch was opened in San Juan. 

The six modern branch banks 
serve the Island’s principal 
business centers as ‘“‘trade 
laboratories.”” They early 
started research of the local 
market. They are staffed in 





the best American tradition. They 
readily burn the midnight oil to 
handle unusual chores for cus- 
tomers in this bilingual territory of 
the United States, 1,400 miles out 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Part of the National City World- 
Wide Banking System, these 
branches are among 35 units in the 
Caribbean area and Central and 
South America. If you buy or sell in 
Puerto Rico or anywhere else in the 
world, we can help you with 
credits, foreign exchange, and 
trade facts. Talk with our 
officers at Head Office or 
Branches in New York. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York ¢ 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 
BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 

CHILE 


Santiago 
Valparaiso 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 

Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 

Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 





ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
. 11, Waterloo Place 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
PERU 
Lima 


PHILIPPINE IS. 
Manila 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REP. OF PANAMA 


Panama 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 














What these folks saw, back in 1832, was not 


Division; 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Ordnance Division ; win Souchwark Division; Cramp Brass & Irc 


Bald 
Standard Sceel 
Pelton Warer Wheel Co.; 
Midvale 


Suppose the Folks who rode Baldwin’s first Mainliner 


ow he | PES EL-ELECTRIC 


- The hoop-skirted ladies and top-hatted- gentle- 
men who had breath-taking rides behind Old 
Ironsides, marveled at this miracle of power 
and speed. What if they could see Baldwin's 
latest Diesel-Electric mainliner ! 3 


just a locomotive, but the beginning of a great 
industry that has helped to build America. 
Old Ironsides was No. 1 in a procession of 
thousands of locomotives — steam, electric 
and diesel-electric — that have poured from 
the Baldwin plant on an. average of one every 


14 hours for over a century. 





Sceel Works Division; The Whitcomb Loc 
Baldwin Locomotive W of 












FROM CUB TO COLOSSUS... 


Lashed down in that vacant lot around the 
corner from you is a little single-passenger 
cub plane. And standing on the floor of the 
Consolidated Vultee plant is a 204-passenger 
Clipper that will cruise over the Atlantic or 
’ Pacific at a speed of 350 mph and at a height 
of 6 miles. 


They don’t look much alike, those two, and 
yet both of them — the tiny plane and the huge 
one — depend upon anti-friction bearings. 


EROS ball and roller bearings are favorites 
with both airplane manufacturers and. ground 
mechanics, for these men know that human 
life often depends upon the quality of the bear- 
ings in their engines, their crank shafts, their 
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Puts the 
RIGHT BEARING 
in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


propeller shafts, their precision controls — 
and S806 bearings have never let them down. 


S30SIF makes many types of bearings for many 
purposes. Whether you are seeking to increase 
your present production or are setting up some 
new operation, an S0SF engineer will gladly 
help you select 


THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


S38" INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 



































“CANOLE IN AMERICA’S winvow,” sv ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 
4 


~ 


CANDLE IN AMERICA'S WINDOW — 


Across the waves the bright fingers of 
lighthouses and lightships beckon . . . 
age-old promise of harbor and home 
for the seafaring man. 


War’s end rekindled these candles 
of welcome along our coasts . . . and 
gave their light a new meaning: for 
the first time in this century they will 
-welcome a U. S. merchant marine 
large enough for our national defense 
and vital foreign trade. 


It took a costly and terrible war to 
teach us the danger of a too-small 
merchant marine. Our military plans 


©. @. @VER & SON 
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had to wait while we built the freighters, 
tankers and transports essential to 
Army and Navy offensives. 


Today we have the ships, well- 
trained, experienced crews and pri- 
vately owned operating companies to 
back our military forces, to control 
our overseas buying and selling. And 
we have the great Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936* to support them. Never 
again should U. S.-flag shipping fall 
to the danger point! 

American Export Lines has called 
upon its unique experience in the 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


woe, > Pine 


Mediterranean, the Black Sea and the 
Indian Ocean to “do the impossible” 
in supplying fighting fronts and speed- 
ing troops home. But our cargoes and 
ports of call, in peacetime, depend on 
what you want to buy and sell abroad. 





“FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1930: 
“‘Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet “constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained _and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 





bon'r @lvVe ve THE SHIPS! 
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30HN ALUMINUM AND 3RASS CORPORATION, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











SENERAL JFFICES — :AFAYETTE 3BUILDING 


Jessgners ind “aoricators — ALUMINUM M“AAGNESIUM = 3RASS AIRCRAFT -*YPE 2EARINGS 














Fuel for thought 


Hoisting coal from the earth . . . drilling deep for oil 
and gas... processing and distributing fuel—each operation 
helps to fire the boilers that will restore a sound 
peacetime economy. This coming winter, let’s keep the 
heat on that job by conserving heat at home. 


%* To maintain fuel production, there's no stouter tool 
than Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope. On high-speed 
mine hoists like that.above, this limber and fatigue-resistant 
cable promotes full work capacity through quicker 
starts and fewer rope replacements. For sling lifts, either 
products or equipment, choose Yellow Strand Braided 
Safety Slings for parallel efficiency. Remember the 


name: Yellow Strand. Remember the patented constructions: - 


Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


‘ 











12 7 _ NEWSWEEK 
LETTERS 


Holland’s Problem 

For the last two months I have been liv. 
ing in the heart of Holland and the situation 
here is far from sound. Cigarettes are the 
currency and worth about 50 cents. Even at 
black-list prices practically no clothing or 
anything else can be bought, as the country 
is looted beyond imagination. 

On our railways the Germans have re. 
moved the overhead wires of our electrified 
lines; 46 of the 75 rectifier stations are 
empty; 80 per cent of the electrified stock 
has disappeared—and all this is for 1,500- 
volt DC which is not used in Germany. Our 
central workshops have been emptied of all 
machine tools, small tools, and so on. On the 














International 


Amsterdam railway yards—prewar 


surface Holland looks almost undamaged, 
but economically we will have to rebuild 
our industry under very difficult circum- 
stances. 

The return of looted stocks from Germany 
is almost impossible. The Allied authorities 
need the stuff for the rehabilitation of Ger- 
many and they feel not too much inclined 
to send our property back just because it 
was ours. ; 

OrFicer’s NaME WITHHELD 
Royal Netherlands Army 
Holland 


Strikes 

NEWSWEEK merits praise for itssurvey of 
labor strife and particularly for its attempt 
to give “causes” (Oct.'8). Unfortunately, 


there never was a strike the “cause” of which 


could be summed up in a sentence. 

The War Labor Board ruling was not the 
cause but the excuse in the New York ele- 
vator strike. The real significance was not in 
the strike itself but in the fact that it is part 
of a carefully designed: pattern of transpor- 
tation strikes to disrupt living as much as 
possible. It is economic jiujatsu by which a 
very small minority paralyzes millions of 


The only sufferer was the public, which 
was innocent. The immediate objective was 
to dramatize the elevator operators’ griev- 
ances and thus gain the sympathy of the 
tenants so that they would put pressure on 
the landlords to give in. How did the union 


leaders expect to gain public sympathy by 
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Meet the new Ford for 1946! Big, beau- 
tiful—and with more new develop- 
ments than many pre-war yearly 
models .°. . It’s new in style—more 
streamlined—with a broader hood and 
bright new massive grille . . . There’s 
ten more horsepower than ever be- 
fore—and still more over-all econ- 





There's 2 


Lyre 


omy ... And for a luxurious, level 
ride, this car has new multi-leaf 
springing. Always, you travel gently, 
smoothly ... Take your choice of two 
great engines. The spirited 
V-8, now 100 horsepower— 
the lively 90 horsepower Six 
o.. Yes, everywhere you look, 








you'll find advancements . . . These 
new 1946 Ford cars are now in pro- 
duction. And they’ll continue to be 
produced in ever-increasing numbers. 
Keep in touch with your Ford 
dealer—for the smartest, most 
comfortable Ford car ever built. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


in your future / 











STYLE LEADERS FOR 122 YEARS 


“Keep on buying Victory Bonds 
to help keep this hat in it’s right{ul place.” 









“Traveling isn’t so easy these days 
—luggage is a definite handicap. 
So it’s simply good business to 
select my clothes carefully. That’s 
why I always invest in a Mallory 
hat. I know any Mallory is tops 
in style and quality and can take 
the hard wear I have to give it.” 


Yes, whatever price you pay for 
a Mallory, you can be sure it will 





be the outstanding hat of its class. 
For Mallory has been creating 
America’s finer hats for 122 years. 
Never has it lowered its standards 
of quality and craftsmanship. 


Remember, too, no other make 
of hat can offer you Mallory’s 
famous Cravenette process that 
keeps a hat shipshape in spite of 
stormy weather. 


At fine men’s stores everywhere—priced from $6.50 
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harassing, bullying, and humiliating the pub- 
lic and keeping it from its livelihood? 

The spectacle of the unions deciding 
whose business was essential and who was 
too old or infirm to walk up and, whether or 
not a doctor’s certificate should be honored 
is one Which should make the public think 
hard for a long time. 


MAN ON THE 20TH FLOOR 
New York City 


( In the Oct. 1 issue of Newsweek, the pic- 
ture of Port Arthur’s strikes proved most in- 
teresting. 

To all GI’s like myself who want “out,” it 
was a great morale booster to observe such 
healthy-looking men who are anxious to fight. 
Perhaps they haven’t heard how the Army 
has been searching for that type of individual 
ever since Pearl Harbor—and still is. 


Pvt. James P. Crotty 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


¢ All over the globe, servicemen are saying: 
“So this is why we won the war—so the older 
generation can strike and generally wreck the 
domestic security at home.” 


Ist Lt. Jonn H. PERRY 

c/o Postmaster 

Seattle, Wash. - 
Tokyo—By Mistake 

The following is a letter from a combat 
photographer, one of the three GI’s who en- 
tered Tokyo by mistake, thus becoming the 
first American soldiers to enter the city 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 10): 


As an end to a long and fantastic career 
in the Pacific, this is probably the most im- 
probable adventure yet: 

I left Okinawa by plane for Japan on Aug. 
30 and landed the same day at Atsugi air- 
field near Yokohama. The Japanese were 
supposed to have transportation for us at 
the airfield, as our jeeps weren’t being flown 
in for two more days. Actually we had to try 
about ten cars until we finally found 
broken-down 1937 Dodge that would run. 
We piled our equipment into it and started 
for Yokohama, about 15 miles away. 

Well, we started out four times and came 
back three times to have the ¢ar fixed. At 
one time we had about twenty Jap soldiers 
pushing the car—it sure was a funny feeling 
to have them helping us, instead of shooting 
at us. By the time we got started, for the 
fourth time, it was almost dark, so we de- 
cided to follow a bus that was going to 


Yokohama, but the car broke down again.: 


We fixed it and started off again behind a 
civilian car full of war correspondents who, 
we thought, must be going to Yokohama. 
We followed them for about an hour and 
then decided they weren't going to Yoko- 


(enn 
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TODAN! 


it’s the Full-Power-: 
Diesel Locomotive by 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 
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To women 
who see spots 
before their eyes — 


ANy’s the upholstered chair that’s 
war-weary today. 


You could put up with a little middle- 
aged sag in the springs, if only those 
doggone spots wouldn’t stare you in 
the face! 


Ugly spots, that show where heads 
have rested, where hands have left their 
imprint! They’re a constant eyesore. 


O golly, what wouldn’t you give for a 
new upholstery job. But that'll have to 
wait—and you know it. 


We know it, too—here, at Good House- 
keeping. 


So, to help‘you out, we’ve put all our 
ingenuity and energy into studying the 
best methods for brightening up grease- 
stained furniture. 


First, we cleaned our own furniture. But 
it wasn’t badly soiled. So we got some 
that was. We had chairs sent in to Good 


Housekeeping. Badly stained chairs that 
had seen yeoman service. 


One was the Mister’s favorite chair, 
in the household from which it came. 


The Mister used hair ointment. The 
chair showed it. 


Here was no ordinary problem of res 


moving surface dirt. This called for a 
consultation. 


You'see, when our household experts 
tackle a problem like this, they don’t 
have to solve it single-handed. They 
have the benefit of advice from our many 
textile and laboratory people—people 
with wide experience in comparable fields. 





Shine 'em up? We try dozens of products, wet 
cloths and dry, circular movements, and back- 
and-forth techniques—before we tell you which 
methods we find best for polishing wooden 
furniture. 


That’s how it was with the problem of 
the soiled chairs. Up to our elbows in 
cleansers—surrounded by textiles and 
rugs and furniture—we pooled our know!l- 
edge and skills. 


We experimented with all sorts of sol- 
vents. With liquid shampoos. With doz- 
ens of new products that came into our 
laboratories. 





We tried different cleaning techniques 
—and noted the results. 


And—eventually—we hit on a com- 
bination method that licked the spots. 
Then we reported to you in the pages of 
Good Housekeeping. 


Te heen wp you Chait 


When you read household cleaning advice 
—or any other advice—in Good House- 
keeping, it has usually been preceded by 
just such a joint effort on our part. 


For we bring a// our experience to 
bear on each of your daily household 
problems. 


When we tell you how to apply wax 
and polish to wooden furniture, it’s only 
after our chemists—as well as our home 
economists—have had their say; only 
after we’ve done the job, ourselves. Done 
it again and again and again —to find a 
way we consider best. 

When Good Housekeeping prints ad- 
vertisements for cleansers or polish or 
anything else, it’s only-after we’ve dem- 
onstrated—by study, analysis, and prac- 
tical use-tests—that these products will 
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give you good service, that the direc- 
tions are clea: and easy to follow. 


@ The advertisement repro- 
That’s why you’ve learned to have 7m 


BDA : duced here is one of a series 
faith in us. And we consider our years an onlasiet 
and money and effort well spent to earn sasininncenaan allegnadtaibian ris: Si 
such faith. from coast to coast. To consum- 
iy ers who are your ultimate cus- 
Because we want to hold that faith, tomers it tells the “behind-the- 


we make you a pledge—and it is this: covnas?” essdy <0 Geet antes 


In_the days of antimacassars, women didn’t . keeping, and so enhances the 
hebd Se dak onl giatie stalas on chat teek— That at no time, and not for any 


they kept ’em off with easy-to-wash doilies reason, or any profit, will any vadon.of DRveythinn te Sianaiee 
But in those days women didn’t have the help page of Good Housekeeping — ing women’s service magazine, 


they get today in so.ving every kind of house- editorial or advertising —trade 
hold problem. unfairly on your trust. 














Good Housekeepin 


The Homemakers’ _. 
Bureau of Standards 
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We give this seal to no one 
the product that has it, earns; 


959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. * BUY VICTORY BONDS 

















THEY TURNED TO 
OILGEAR FLUID POWER 


Far more powerful than TNT, cordite 
requires the utmost care in its extrusion. 
A shade too much pressure, a shade too 
much speed, a small infraction of cycle 
sequence... and unpleasant things will Oilgear Fluid Power units of 
happen. Curbing this danger and meet- Puta this type are the heart of cordite 
ing the increased wartime demand for extrusion press performance. 
cordite and rocket powders were prob- 
lems solved by Oilgear engineers. Oilgear Fluid Power is now standard on cordite 
extrusion presses made by seven large manufacturers. Essential functions attained are 
rapid advance . . . preset automatic slowdown approach and shockless contact ... 
automatic pickup in speed and pressure . . . preset maximum extrusion speed . . . auto- 
matic stop to dissipate energy . . . preset and rapid return plus important safety features. | 
If your rotary or straight line power transmission problems demand exquisite speed | 
and pressure control . . . or require unique functions... or present fire hazards and the 
like, you need Oilgear. Write for information now. THE OILGEAR COMPANY, | 
1301 W. Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 
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hama, which was only 15 miles from Atsugi 
airfield, so we pulled up alongside and found 
they were going to Tokyo, ‘and’ that, in fact, 
we were in Tokyo. 

They went on and we stayed where we 
were (the car had broken down again), 
There we sat in the middle of a street in 
Tokyo with the nearest American troops 
about 20 miles away in Yokohama. The cor- 
respondents had said they were going to the 
Imperial Hotel so we wanted to, go there too. 
But we didn’t know where it was. Finally 
we decided to ask a Japanese policeman who | 
had a little booth on the corner. When the 
three of us walked in on him, I thought he 
would jump out the .window, he was so 
scared. So was I! 

We eventually calmed him down by wav- 
ing a sign saying: “Official U.S. Army Pho- 
tographer” in Japanese, which we had been 
given before leaving Manila. He was no help 
though; he couldn’t speak English. At last, 
we went out and came back with four Jap 
civilians who could speak a little English but 
who were stewed to the gills. They were no 





Acme 


Servicemen gape at the Imperial Hotel 


help because they were too drunk to know 
where they were themselves. Then a big 
brand-new Buick came up with six well- 


dressed Japs who could speak English and Pt 
they volunteered to guide us to the Imperial | 
Hotel. . Ar 
As soon as we started- our car to follow 
them, we got a flat tire, but we kept on go- thi 
’ ing anyway with the four drunks and the | fift 
policeman. After a while the tire was cut to fe 
ribbons and fell off, so we stopped again, “ 
right in front of a couple of large apartment r 
houses. Everybody got out and the police- . 
man disappeared. On top of that the drunks = th 
got noisy and people began to look out of pe 
the windows. All of a sudden we were in the 9. 
middle of a bunch of Japs in their under- di 
wear, all in very good humor and all very B 


much interested in helping us, with people 

hollering advice out of the windows. Mind 1 

you, all this at 11 o'clock at night in the 

middle of Tokyo. P 
At last the policeman came back with a t 

big grin on his face and a new tire for the 9 

car. We got things fixed up OK and went 

on to the hotel where we found the corre- . 

spondents just leaving. We couldn’t leave— s 

the car quit again! So we checked into the l 

hotel with the help of an Englishman who 

is a Jap citizen. | 
The result of the whole mess was that we 


_ were the first Americans to spend the night’ 





POWER...FOR THE WHEELS OF PROGRESS! 


America’s railroads ... with nearly one- 
third fewer locomotives, almost one- 
fifth fewer passenger cars, one-fourth 
fewer freight cars, and 427,908 fewer 
men ... hauled, in 1944 alone, nearly 
twice the freight, and more than twice 
the passengers carried in 1918, the 
peak year of the First World War. And 
94 per cent of the locomotives that 
did this gigantic job were powered by 
Bituminous Coal. 


Improved Digestion for Iron Horses 


Possessing almost 50 per cent greater 
tractive power than the iron horses of 
25 years ago, the coal-consuming loco- 
motives of today will, in turn, be super- 
seded by still more powerful, smoke- 
less locomotives tomorrow .. . thanks 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES 


to greatly improved combustion prom- 
ised by Bituminous Coal research. 


That Old Black Magic... 


Bituminous Coal’s vast contribution to 
the progress of America’s railroads is 
restricted only by the ingenuity of 
man. A ton of coal is essential to the 
manufacture of every ton of steel used 
in the fabrication of rails, rolling stock, 
and bridges. From coal is generated 
the electricity that lights and air-condi- 
tions the trains; that activates the auto- 
matic switches and signal equipment. 
From coal come paints and plastics, the 
dyes, nylons and other fabrics that help 
give luxury cars their color and comfort. 

Coal heats 4 out of 7-of our homes 
...and 62 per cent of all of America’s 


_ 


electrical energy is generated from 
Bituminous Coal. Touched by the 
magic wand of chemistry, it produces 
more than 200,000 useful products, in- 
cluding high-octane gasoline, sulfa 
drugs, anesthetics, antiseptics, vita- 
mins, aspirin, and insecticides. 


Coal... the Mightiest Mineral 


American civilization depends on our 
$,000-year treasure trove of Bitumi- 
nous Coal . . . on the industry that last 
year powered our war effort with more 
coal than has ever been mined in any 
year, in any country. . . . Out of every 
dollar of Bituminous Coal sales, at the 
mines, on the average the miners re- 
ceive over 60 cents in wages—the mine 
owners receive about 2 cents profit. 


Brrumrinovus Coat INstTIruTE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 











tT . REMEMBER THE THRILL 


ONE big step along the way—what a thrill it was to 
have actually graduated from school, after all those 
years! People who have remodeled their homes tell us 
they get much the same sort of thrill when the job gives 
them something even beyond their fondest dreams... like 
this grand playroom. 

That’s a thrill you can have, too, if you want the ad- 
vantages of a new home without moving away from old 
friends and neighbors. A game room done in cozy knott 
pine Gold Bond Wood-Grain Board. Or that extra bat 
or modernized kitchen with gleaming walls of Gold Bond 
Tile Board. Or a bedroom in the attic, done in a jiffy 
with Fireproof Gold Bond Gyp- 
sum Board nailed right to the 





ey, OF YOUR GRADUATION ? 





with walls painted in the new Gold Bond Sunflex colors, 
specially a by leading color stylists for more 
livable painted walls. 

Yes, remodeling can give you a thrill when you know 
ou’re doing the job mght. And that’s easy with Gold 
ond materials. There are over 152 of them all deve- 

‘loped, manufactured and sold by National Gypsum 
Company. But to get the results you want means careful 
planning. The person to help you do that is your friend 
in the building business, your lumber and buildin mate- 


rial dealer. Consult him about your plans. And when 
he suggests Gold Bond materials, follow his advice. For 
then you'll be getting the best! 





studs. Or a smart living room 
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Why Speed Nuts are First 





NOTHING LOCKS LIKE A SPEED NUT 


Only SPEED NUTS provide a COMPENSATING thread 
lock and a SELF-ENERGIZING spring lock. As the 
screw is tightened the two arched prongs move in- 
ward to lock against the root of the screw thread. 
| These free-acting prongs COMPENSATE for tolerance 








variations. Compression of the arch in prongs and 
base creates a SELF-ENERGIZING spring lock. These 
two forces combine to definitely prevent vibration 
loosening. 








RODUCTION men who actually use them really 
Tessin the ease with which SPEED NUTS 
ere applied. They'll tell you that SPEED NUTS start 
easier, tighten down faster, and eliminate fumbling 
around with hard-to-handle lock washers. 


Production men also will tell you how much time 
Is saved by using any of the self-retaining types of 
SPEED NUTS. They merely snap these fasteners into 
bolt-receiving position by hand, instead of welding 


or ‘riveting cage nuts in place. Moreover, these 
self-retaining SPEED NUTS provide “float” to com- 
pensate for possible misalignment of clearance 
holes. 

These are only a few reasons why production 
men prefer SPEED NUTS. But reasons enough for you 
to investigate SPEED NUTS for your own benefit by 
writing today. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. - 2015 Fulton Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


tn Canede: Wallace Barnes Co., Lid., Hamilton, 
Ontario 
tn France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, $. A., Paris 


in England: Simmonds Aerocessories, Lid., London 
in Avstralia: Simmends Aerecessories, Pty. Lid., 
Melbourne 
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answer. But for the more general question: 
“How’s business in California?” any executive may 


find the answer on pages 6 and 7 of Bank of America’s 


new book, “The California Trend.” 


This book, with numerous charts, gives you a 


factual picture of the California of today—the greatest 


market in the West, a market which promises still 
greater opportunities in the future. 


This bank, which serves all of California, has a 
complimentary copy of “The California Trend” ready 
for mailing to any interested executive. Write Bank 
of America, Dept. A. D., 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 20, or 660 South Spring Street, 

Los Angeles 54. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 


System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
has main offices in the two reserve cities of California— 


San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


q RESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS > 
California’s statewide bank 


Dank of America 


NATIONAL fRUSTAS2 ASSOCIATION 







IS A FACTUAL STORY OF OPPOR- 
TUNITY YOU WILL WANT TO READ 


That’s a specific question which you alone can 
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in Tokyo, and we spent it in the finest hotel 
in the city. All this, three days before the 
surrender and eight days before the occupa- 
tion of Tokyo. We stayed there four days, 
taking pictures and having a swell time 
sleeping in real beds and being served in a 
beautiful dining room, although the food 
was very poor. At the end of three days we 
went back to Yokohama and our entire stay 
at the hotel was paid for by the Japanese 
Government. 
Cex. EucEens H. Haas 


Japan 
Responsibility Begins ... 

What self-satisfied, insufferable compla- 
cency is reflected in the letter of a “Mother 
of a Soldier in Germany” who blames Army 
indoctrination officers because her son doesn’t 
know what he fought for. Army indoctrina- 
tion officers can hardly be expected to ac- 
complish in a matter of months what parents 
have failed to do in a lifetime. Let’s quit 
trying to shift responsibility, madam. If your 
son doesn’t know the values of life and 
doesn’t pay the price you set on “nice” girls, 
the fault is yours. 


A Marine 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Pan American Drive 

We read with interest the heroic story of 
the seven men who are riding the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway from Buenos Aires to New 
York (NEwswEEK, Sept. 24). They must be 
brave men and hard because ‘it is a very dif- 
ficult trip and one that cannot be recom- 
mended to the average driver. 

We know it is a difficult trip because on 
Aug. 24, 1945, my wife, our four daughters 


- (4, 10, 11, and 13), and a friend drove the 
same road. We left Henry, Ill., Dec. 21, . 


1944, in an International station wagon and 
drove 7,900 miles ‘of the 9,200 of the Pan 
American Highway, covering all of the road 
in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Argen- 
tina, and Uruguay. This was done with no 


near accidents, no landslides, and no falling — 


off rafts. We had no expert drivers—Mrs. 
Powell and I did the driving and the me- 
chanical work. 
We have proved it can be a “family affair.” 
Wixsur F. Powe tt, 
Interim Pastor 
Emmanuel Methodist Church ° 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
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An easy stretch on the Highway 

















(IMAGINATION iS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


IMAGINATION IN TESTING 


HOW IT GETS GOOD RESULTS FOR YOU 
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An artist telescopes into a single picture many different conditions under which road-testing is done 


Imagination seeks the answer 
to every driving problem; 
it makes the whole U.S. 


a testing ground for cars! 


Imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation hunts the worst roads 
and driving conditions — 

where the toughest drivers test 

our cars with more abuse 


than you will ever give them. 


This picture of a strange combina- 
tion of roads and weather will give 
you an idea of the many different 
kinds of actual road-testing the 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler cars go through. 

We send them up the country’s 
longest mountain grades, over the 
Southwest’s burning deserts, 
through the snow and cold of the 
North, over miles of gravel. Wher- 
ever driving conditions are the most 
severe, we check performance, stam- 
ina and driving comfort — to make 
sure our cars will give exception- 
ally good account of themselves. 

This is the way imagination helps 
us prepare our cars for any kind of 


Keep on saline Victory Bonds 


driving you may do — the same im- 
agination that is the directing force 
all through Chrysler Corporation. 
Useful imagination has pioneered 
many important improvements on 
our automobiles . . . gyrol Fluid 
Drive, Floating Power and the many 
other developments that bring you 
easier driving, greater comfort and 
smoother, brilliant performance. 
Imagination never stops testing, 
improving, developing. You'll see 
its results in our new cars and 
trucks—better performance, safety, 
comfort and value. 
NEW THURSDAY NIGHT PROGRAM! The Music of 
Andre Kostelanetz with the most popular 


a Pid the ‘onan world, Thursdays, CBS, 
g > 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto CHRYSLER 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration * CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines * OILITE Powdered Metal Products *« MOPAR Parts and Accessories 
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Qa. WHY WON’T A LIGHTED CIGARETTE RUIN 
Qa. WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO SHOE SOLES THAT THIS ‘““‘WOODEN”’ TABLE? 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT ? 

e Synthetic organic chemistry—to which UCC 
devotes much of its many-sided research— 
has made a real contribution to shoe soles. 
This research has produced, among hundreds 
of other types, a long-wearing, VINYLITE 
plastic that is an ideal raw material for soles. 


A. This table top is made of a new furniture 
“wood.” This material combines wood in all 
its natural grain and beauty with plastics so 
that it will resist even the heat of a burning 
cigarette ...and be remarkably free from mars 
and stains. Its manufacturer gets plastics as 
raw materials from a Unit of UCC. 





Qa. WHAT’S THE BIGGEST NEWS IN ELECTRICAL 
INSULATION ? 

A. Out of UCC research have come new flame- 
resistant insulating materials of plastic that 
mean added years of carefree service with 
safety. Out of the same research have come 
the synthetic organic chemicals in quantity, 
from which plastics are made for a profusion 
of useful things to make a better world for you. 


Qa. CAN A DASHBOARD GIVE A HINT? 


A. Beauty and utility contributed by plastics to 
molded dashboards for postwar cars indicate 
how much has been and ean be learned 
through research. They hint of thousands of 
improvements which can be achieved in prod- 
ucts as plastics come back to peacetime use. 





Men have been able to improve these things because they 
have been able to improve the raw materials that go into them. 
The development of a wide range of plastics typifies the prog- 
ress made with many other raw materials in the 20th Century. 
UCC contributions to this progress have involved more than a 
third of the known elements of the earth. 





If you would like more inférmation about plastics, write for a copy of 
booklet F-10 “A Simplified Guide to BAKELITE and VINYLITE Plastics.” 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd street M198 New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemct Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 
CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Inc. 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDES— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
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For Your 
Information... 


everal issues ago we published a blue- 
print of the privileges and benefits 


~ available to honorably discharged service- 


men and servicewomen. Entitled “This 
for GI Joe,” the article was a clear, con- 
cise digest of Joe’s “Bill of Rights” and 
was accompanied by an offer to send you 
reprints. Never having made such an 
offer in NEWSwWEEK’s pages before, we 
were slightly dubious about your reaction 
as far as requests were concerned. We 
needn’t have been. To date, some 50,000 


To Talk for. Joe 


copies have gone out* to assist Joe and 
Jane in becoming civilians again. 

A lieutenant (j.g.) asks for two 
copies and writes: “May we express our 
thanks for your effort in trying to clear 
the confusion on veterans’ rights.” A 
soon-to-be-discharged staff sergeant says: 
“You are to be commended on the timeli- 
ness of this article.” Noting that The 
Army Times carried a mention of our 
offer, a corporal applauds the “foresight 
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in making this comprehensive résumé 
available.” All of which makes us feel 


pretty good. 


But two staff members are espe- 
cially elated—National Affairs Editor Rob- 
ert Humphreys, who fathered the feature, 
and Diana Hirsh, assistant editor, who 
did the excellent: writing job. This is by 
no means Diana’s first outstanding per- 
formance. Her recent piece on the siz- 
zling question of returning Jap évacués to 
the West Coast made you write more 
letters than we've received in many 


_ moons on a single story. 


Diana prepared for 
national events re- 
porting with a B.A. 
from Barnard, an 
M.S. from the Co- 
lumbia School of 
Journalism, and her 
first job in the 
Speakers Bureau of 
the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in 
the ’36 campaign. 
Through Diana’s 
office passed many important Adminis- 
tration figures. She especially remembers 
a long-distance chat concerning Demo- 
cratic prospects with Missouri's junior 
senator, Harry S. Truman. 





Diana Hirsh 


Her next stop was NEWSWEEK. 
For us, she has tackled college presidents, 
prominent prelates, peanut politicians, 
crackpot candidates for President, gov- 
ernment ofEcials, and rabble-rousing hate 
peddlers. She has covered the national 
political conventions, has boarded a _re- 
turning troopship in the chilly harbor 
dawn, and was the first. woman ever to 
be admitted to the Nazi POW compound 
at Fort Dix, N. J. 


“According to the ancient adage, 
the two topics. which promote the most 
controversy are religion and politics. Yet, 
during her years with us, these have been 
the special provinces of Diana Hirsh. But 
with objectivity her star, she has steered 
a careful course through the perilous 
shoals of dispute between Fundamental- 
ists and humanists, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, and many another public issue 
—the idea being to eliminate confusion 
and to report the facts: That’s what Miss 
Hirsh did with “This for GI Joe.” 




















Neve turned the comer z 


The peak of the Bell System’s 
telephone shortage was in August. 
Then we had about 2,100,000 un- 
filled orders for service. 


More orders are received every 
day, but now we are installing 
telephones faster than the new 
orders come in. We will get 
700,000 telephones from July to 
December 31 this year, and 
700,000° more in the first three 
months of 1946. 


Western Electric, our manu- 
facturing company, is setting up 
every machine it has that will 
make telephone equipment. 

In the next 12 months we ex- 
pect to install more telephones 
than there were in all of France 
and Belgium before the war. 

Even that will not give service 
to every one who wants it in that 
time. There are places where we 
have complicated switchboards to 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


install—even places where we 
must build new buildings for the 
new switchboards. 


But we are on our way to give 
service to all who want it—on 
our way to restore Bell System 
standards of service and raise 
them even higher. 

We are turning our facilities 
back to civilian service just as 
fast as we turned them to the 
instant needs of war. 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 
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Capital Straws 


Gen. Omar N. Bradley will give Con- 
gress a hint of the coming cost of vet- 
erans’ affairs when he asks for a $1,000,- 
000,000 deficiency appropriation to run 
the Veterans Administration until July . . . 
John Snyder has told friends that he hopes 
to resign as director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion after plans 
are fixed and reconversion gets well un- 
der way. He says frankly that he doesn’t 
relish the hot spot he’s in . . . Gerhard 
Gesell, chief assistant to William D. 
Mitchell in the Pearl Harbor investiga- 
tion, was recommended for his job by 
several Supreme Court Justices. Mitchell 
asked him who was the brightest young 
Washing lawyer currently appearing 
before the court . . . If ex-Chairman Le- 
land Olds is passed over in selecting the 
new chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, look for a new member, Har- 
rington Wimberly of Oklahoma, to get 
the job. Wimberly is the Oklahoma Dem- 
ocratic State Chairman. x 


Braden and Bolivia 


Spruille Braden, former Ambassador to 
Argentina, is expected to be questioned 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on his views regarding Bolivia during 
hearings on his appointment as Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of Latin 
American affairs. The senators are inter- 
ested in Bolivia because it is under the 
dictatorship of Col. Gualberto Villarroel. 
Under Villarroel a good many advocates 
of democracy have vanished and many 
are imprisoned. What the senators want 
to know is whether Braden feels about 
Bolivia as he does about its ally Argen- 
tina, especially since the State Depart- 


- ment has been silent on the subject. 


MacArthur’s Plans 


Some high-ranking members of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s headquarters say that 
he is aiming to leave hjs Tokyo post no 
later than early spring. His personal ob- 
jective is to lay the groundwork of the 
Jap occupation, covering every point con- 
tained in the Potsdam declaration and 
subsequent Washington directives, then 
retire from the scene. The ‘same sources 
insist that supporters of the Supreme 


Allied Commander in the Pacific, if not 
MacArthur himself, still entertain Presi- 
dential ambitions for him. These friends 
watch the development of his role as oc- 
cupation chief in terms of its effects on 
his standing at home and they want him 
to make the most successful start possible 
and then get out with his prestige un- 
impaired. 


From Capitol Hill 


Despite the optimism ot the bill’s spon- 
sors, Senate observers feel there still is a 
hard road ahead at this session for the 
new Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
and power legislation. This despite Tru- 
man’s backing...Once the tax bill is 
passed, Congress will try to take another 
recess. One is tentatively scheduled 
around Nov. 15. However, President Tru- 
man will ask that the unemployment-com- 
pensation and full-employment measures 
be acted on before the recess . . . Plans 
of some Indiana political leaders to re- 
place Sen. Raymond Willis, Republican, 
next year suffered a blow when a priv- 
ate survey revealed that Indiana GOP 
editors almost unanimously favored his 
renomination. 


Cooperation in Korea 


There’s been absolutely no improve- 
ment in relations between U.S. and So- 
viet forces occupying Korea, according to 
reliable sources in that area. The Russian 
liaison group which recently went to 
Seoul did nothing, then pulled out of the 
capital. No regular U. S. liaison is main- 
tained at the Russian headquarters and 
no progress whatever is being made in an 
attempt to deal with economic questions 
such as the movement of coal. The Rus- 
sians now have closed off most of the bor- 
der of their zone to the point of even pre- 
venting Koreans from crossing to the 
U. S. area. If there’s going to be any kind 
of cooperation in Korea, it apparently 
will have to be arranged by top govern- 


ment levels where presumably the cur- . 


rent Moscow demands for a part in con- 
trol of the occupation of Japan would be 
involved, thus making Korea a hapless 
political football. 


National Notes 


There have been several disagreements 
between President Truman and Demo- 
cratic Chairman Hannegan over appoint- 
ments, but none serious. Hannegan is 
now virtually dictator of the smal] Ad- 
ministration appointments but is only 
consulted about the big jobs . . . Com- 


merce Secretary Wallace has asked the 
President to transfer remaining surplus- 
property activities from his department. 
He feels that criticism of the handling of 
surplus consumer goods might imperil 
plans to enlarge and expand the depart- 
ment . . . War Secretary Patterson has 
ordered a sizable cut in the number of 
officers stationed in Washington .. . 
Frank Hancock plans to resign as ad- 
ministrator of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration to run for governor of North 
Carolina. 





Trends Abroad 


P eking has been selected for the per- 
manent capital of China and the govern- 
ment has abandoned plans for using Nan- 
king even temporarily. Originally the 
Chinese had expected to move the gov- 
ernment from Chungking to Nanking 
and remain there several months . . . The 
U.S. has informed the French, in reply 
to their inquiries, that while it does not 
question France’s rights ist Indo-China, it 
will take no part in the settlement of 
French difficulties with the natives, the 
Chinese, and the British in the colony 
. . . Quietly and by devious methods, 
Generalissimo Franco has been playing 
up to Russia in the hope of establishin 
diplomatic relations. But up to now a 
efforts by Spanish diplomats to contact 
Russian diplomats in the various capitals 
have been fruitless . . . Norway, which 
suffered heavy shipping losses in the war, 
wants to take over most of the German | 
merchant ships still lying in Norwegian 
ports. 


Indonesian Independence? 


Washington currently is applying no 
pressure on the Dutch in connection wi 
the independence uprising in the Neth- 
erlands Indies. Instead, it is adhering to 
a policy of benevolent neutrality. How- 
ever, this doesn’t rule out the possibility 
that the U.S. may press later on for In- - 
donesian independence. If that should 
happen some informed observers feel 
that it would prove decisive, since Brit- 
ain’s support of the Dutch appears 
unenthusiastic. To further Indies inde- 
pendence, Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
Philippines Resident Commissioner in 
Washington, has been buttonholing U. S. 
policymakers privately. Huge economic 
interests are at stake. Incidentally, it is re- 

that Dr. Sukarno, the Nationalist 
leader, has invited Romulo, Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek, Pandit Nehru, and. Australian 
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External Affairs Minister Herbert Evatt 
to visit Java and see how he’s running 
most of the country. 


Tojo’s Health 


It hasn’t been revealed by General 
MacArthur’s headquarters, but Hideki 
Tojo, Japan’s Pearl Harbor Premier, has 
suffered a slight stroke since his arrest 
and his right arm is partially paralyzed. 
However, he is recovering satisfactorily 
from the wound he suffered when he shot 
himself at the time of his arrest. Last 
week Tojo was placed in a barracks-type 
building at the Omori prison camp where 
American prisoners of war were formerly 
held. But prior to that time, he was 
housed in an American Army hospital in 
a bed removed from a hospital ship and 
cared for by two day and two night 
nurses despite the Army’s nurse shortage. 
In contrast, GI’s in the same hospital 
were using regular Army cots. 


De Gaulle and the Belgians 


Although Belgium tendered General 
de Gaulle a warm welcome on his recent 
visit,- the government refused to make 
any commitments supporting the French 
plans for the Rhineland. The Belgians, 


whose distrust of the French is often - 


blamed for their common plight in the 
war, do not like the idea of a French- 


dominated Ruhr. Moreover, the Belgians 


are seeking closer ties with Britain, which 
shows no sign of supporting the French 
stand on the Rhineland. 


Bevin’s Policy 


There’s considerable left-wing suspi- 
cion over the present British foreign pol- 
icy. Many beck beach Labor members of 
Parliament privately admit uneasiness 
but hesitate to attack Foreign Minister 
Bevin in the House. They feel that Bev- 
in’s policy is too close to that of his 
predecessor, Anthony Eden, and is too 
anti-Russian. They think Britain should 
immediately recognize Rumania and 
other Central European governments and 
reverse its policy in Greece. 


France’s Elections 


A confidential report circulated in the 
French Ministries makes the following 
predictions on the Oct. 21 elections: Of 
the 522 seats in the National Assembly, 
the Socialists will win from 130 to 140; 
Communists, 120-130; Popular Republi- 
can Movement, 75; Radical Socialists, 
70; and the remainder divided among all 
the other groups. 


Foreign Notes 


The American Navy Liquidation Com- 
mission in Paris is selling new jeeps for 
$1,300 and used ones for $1,050 plus a 
9% French sales tax . . . Though the Rus- 
sians have said nothing officially about 
wanting to share the atomic bomb, the 
Soviet press carries full accounts of the 


protests by the U.S. and British scientists 
against the secrecy imposed on_ the 
weapon .. . Reports from Syria via Tur- 


, key say that the Syrian Government has 


ordered frontier.guards to shoot any Jew 
attempting to cross the Sy-ian-Palestine 
border without a passport . . . With U. S. 
activities in Greenland winding up, a 
delegation of Greenlanders is bound for 
Denmark to demand greater autonomy. 
The Danish Government is expected to 
agree to transfer the island’s administra- 
tion from Copenhagen to Godthaab, 
‘Southwest Greenland. 





Anglo-U.S. Oil Treaty 


Discount reports that during the re- 
cent Anglo-U.S. oil-treaty negotiations 
the British obtained a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” permitting them to buy all 
their oil in sterling areas when short on 
foreign exchange. When British negotia- 
tors said there was nothing in the agree- 
ment to prevent such empire preference, 
one U.S. delegate, Deputy Petroleum 
Administrator for War Ralph K. Davies, 
told them: “I agree there is nothing in the 
proposed treaty to prevent that, but if 
you try it, that’s the end of the agree- 
ment.” To prevent any misinterpretation 
in the future, the American position was 
included in the official minutes. 


Tourist Dollars 


It may well be that the postwar years 
will see the problem of foreign exchange 
(which has been primarily a problem of 
too few dollars abroad) largely rectified, 
not by any of the devices set up directly 
for that purpose. such as the Bretton 
Woods program or big foreign loans, but 
through the vast stimulus air travel will 
give the tourist trade. In the record year 
of 1929, U.S. tourists spent $693,000,- 
000 abroad. But in the airplane era, tour- 


. ism will cater to the many for short vaca- 


tions. The Brookings Institution estimates 
that, if the round trip to Europe by air is 
reduced to $200, as many as 4,000,000 
Americans would -go there each year. 
That would mean the spending of per- 
haps a billion U.S. dollars in the Euro- 
pean travel area alone and could change 
the foreign-exchange picture completely. 


Business Footnotes 


The Surplus Property Administration 
is hard at work on reports covering the 
magnesium, synthetic rubber, and _air- 


-craft surplus-plant problems to be given 


Congress under the Surplus Property Act 
... With freight shipments declining, the 
railroads are making plans to ask the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for a per- 
manent increase in rates . . . In a drive 
to compensate for the loss of revenues in 
some, income-tax categories, several states 
may act to raise excise taxes on such 
products as tobacco, wines, and -liquors, 
on which the Federal government is con- 


templating a reduction . . . With his pur- 
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chase of Liberty magazine recently, it’s 
estimated that Floyd Cdlum has now run 
up his assorted holdings to about $75, 
000,000. He started with a personal in. 
vestment of $40,000. 





Radio Notes 


i anticipation of important news de- 
velopments in South America, the major 
networks are strengthening and expand. 
ing their coverage there and may shift 
some top war correspondents from the 
European and Pacific theaters to impor- 
tant Latin American capitals ... . The out- 
put of television sets this year has been 
severely hampered by an unexpected 
shortage of tubes . . . A new radio 
syndicate is being formed. to help local 
stations obtain department-store advertis- 
ing. Several years ago the National As. 
sociation of -Broadcasters undertook a 
similar venture with little success . 
Amos ’n’ Andy may make another major 
broadcasting shift soon. 


Movie Lines 

Paramount’s delay in releasing “The 
Lost Weekend,” based on Charles Jack- 
son’s best-selling story of an alcoholic, 
was caused by difficulty in settling on a 
promotion campaign to fit the movie's 
unusual theme. This film, which Holly- 
wood observers predict for the 1945 
Academy Award, may touch off a series 
of pictures dealing with the social aspects 
of alcoholism . . . Walt Disney’s planned 
version of “Jack and the Beanstalk” will 
be retitled “Mickey and the Beanstalk.” 
The mouge will co-star with Edgar 
Bergen, Charlie McCarthy, and Mortimer 
Snerd . . . RKO is producing a western to 
top all westerns. Practically every “bad | 
man” of the Wild West will appear in it. 
The locale of the film, “Bad Man's 
Territory,” is the area of Oklahoma where 
nearly every notorious bandit at one 
time sought refuge from the law. 


Book Notes 


Despite the end of hostilities and the | 
shutting down of war r!ants, book sales © 
are maintaining the same unprecedented 
rates of a year ago. In fact_ booksellers ! 
are even making large reorders on out: 
dated titles for sale to returning GI’s who * 
want to catch up on their reading. Al 
though paper is still a problem, printing | 
and binding have become the major 
verminaeg headaches . . . Two new | 
veterans’ books are being readied for fall 
release: “The Veterans’ Program” by : 
Charles Hurd, author of The-New York | 
Times veterans’ column (Whittlesey | 
House), and “The New Veteran” by — 
Charles Bolte, chairman of the American 
Veterans Committee (Reynal & Hitch 


cock) . . . Because the new novel by | 


Gladys Schmitt, “David the King,” runs 
700 pages and will have a 500,000 print 
order, Doubleday, Doran has postponed | 
the publicaiion date until early next year. | 
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What can we learn from the Russians? 


HY did they do so magnificently in this war 
after collapsing in the last one? They were 
fighting the same enemy. They themselves were the 
same people. They had the same economic system 
and political party when they signed the abject 
surrender of 1918 and the glorious victory of 1945. 


One thing and one thing only had made the vast 
difference in the meantime—they had acquired 
machines and had used them well. 


It is true everywhere—in every part of the world 


prospefity and security are in direct proportion 
to the number of modern machines and the wise 
efficiency of their use. Modern machines help a 
man produce more. The: more he produces, the 
more there is for him and, in time of war, for 
his country. 


If everyone in the world produced more and 
more, with greater and greater efficiency, the cost 
of everything would go down; more and more peo- 
ple could enjoy the things produced; markets « 
would expand all over the world and the standard 
of living would go up; more and more jobs would 
be provided with greater and greater security. 


It’s very possible that everyone would be so 
busy, prosperous and secure that no one would 
think of war, nor want it because it would upset 
his progress. , 


Hard, efficient work is the only thing that ever 
got and kept anything for anyone. It is what made 
this country great. It is what won the war. And it is 
the only thing that can possibly win the peace for 
every individual American. 
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The Administration is backing away from its relaxed price- 
control policy. John Snyder, chief of the Office’ of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion, still wants to remove controls as 
quickly as possible. Final decisions have not yet been made, but 
his approach to the problem is more cautious than it was a 
month ago. Delays in reconversion due to strikes are largely 
responsible for the change. 


The original Snyder Plan called for a bold slashing of wartime 
controls. The idea was that industry, once freed of regulation, 
would produce in sufficient quantity to keep prices down by 
competition. But with reconversion held up, Snyder apparently 
has concluded that more controls must be continued. As evi- 
dence of the change in attitude, he is now supporting an OPA 
bill to regulate finished housing prices and recently reversed 
an earlier WPB decision to lift fashion controls on clothing 
Oct. 15. 


Labor’s demands for wage increases still have Administration 
backing. But here too there has been some backtracking. Snyder 
is talking about wage increases limited by industry’s ability to 
pay within the present price structure. In most cases this would 
give labor considerably less than the 30% it has demanded. 


The 15 to 20% wage increase line laid down by Commerce 
Secretary Wallace seems to correspond with current thinking in 
other Administration quarters. But the agencies responsible for 
holding down prices don’t concede, as he did, that wage rises 
within the 15 to 20% bracket will entail offsetting price in- 
creases, except in a few industries. : 


Food subsidy payments, which have amounted to almost $2,- 
000,000,000 a year in wartime, are to be removed gradually. 
Subsidies for butter will be discontinued immediately, for milk 
by March 1, for flour and sugar by the end of June, and for 
meat something like six months from now. Unless the present 
i. is modified, all payments will be terminated by next 
uly 1. 


The schedule represents a compromise between Agriculture 
Secretary Anderson and Price Administrator Bowles. Anderson 
favored a more abrupt termination of subsidies, arguing that 
pent-up demand and high consumer purchasing power would 
justify such a policy. Bowles wanted payments extended longer, 
fearing that sudden removal of consumer subsidies would sky- 
rocket food costs. 


The government’s commitment to hold farm prices at 90% of 
parity on 25 major commodities for two years after the formal 
declaration of the war’s end is worrying the Agriculture De- 
partment. These commodities constitute two-thirds of America’s 
total farm production. To keep them up, the government may 
have to pay enormous subsidies. Anderson wants to tie a string 


to the price commitment by requiring farmers not to overplant 
crops already surplus. 


Congress is well pleased with Secretary of State Byrnes regard- 
less. of the apparent failure of the London conference. Members 
of both parties reacted favorably to his secret report to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee on the conduct and outcome 


See 


of the conference. They fully approved of his refusal to give in 
to Russian demands. 


Capitol consensus is that the London meeting was less a failure 
than it first appeared. Members reason this way: The U. S. had 
to stand up to the Russians and refuse further compromises on 
principle at some point. London was that point. The outcome 
cleared the air by demonstrating to the world that the Russians 
are pursuing a unilateral imperialist policy, changing and re. 
versing its rationalizations when necessary to serve this policy, 


What will happen next to break the stalemate resulting from 
the London conference is still uncertain but the general im. 
pression in Congress is that the Russians, under pressure at 
home for improved living standards, will have to modify their 
positions. They cannot afford to leave world opinion in its pres. 
ent hostile state, particularly in the U.S., where the Russians 
need American products and machinery. 


e 
Widespread rumors that high Army and Navy officers are sab- 
otaging the demobilization program on the. administrative level 
are without foundation. Many of them personally consider hasty 
demobilization a mistake on the ground that it weakens the 
U. S. bargaining position in international affairs and aggravates 


the reconversion unemployment problem at home. But they are 
carrying out orders nevertheless. 


Strong public pressure to bring the boys home probably will 
accelerate the rate of discharge still further through the winter 
and spring (see page 56). Just where and when dissolution of 
the armed services is to stop has not yet been decided. The 
faster the wartime Army and Navy are disbanded the sooner 
Congress and the Administration will be forced to make a de- 
cision, about the size of the peacetime services. 


The State Department is determined to regain full and ex- 
clusive control over U.S. foreign policy. Having gathered into 
its fold such war agencies as the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration and the Office of Strategic Services, it now wants to take 
back from the Army and Navy all the policy-making functions 
to the services in former enemy territory. 


Delays resulting from division of authority are cited by Secre- | 


tary Byrnes and his subordinates as illustrations of the need 
for unified control. When the Department decided to recognize 
the Renner regime in Austria, for example, it had to clear the 
new policy with General Clark. The British announced recogni- 
tion while this clearance was being obtained and therefore got 
credit for leadership in the matter. 


A thorough reorganization of the State Department is indicated, 
however, if it is to expand its functions. Fhis is generally recog- 
nized inside the Administration. Byrnes has been too busy to 
pay much attention to administrative problems since he took 
over and Col. Frank McCarthy who was expected to organize 
the place, resigned before he could get well started. While the 
reason given was his need of a rest, McCarthy really left be- 
cause of differences with administrative heads. The result is un 
precedented operational confusion. 


The Treasury expects to raise $17,000,000,000 in its Novem- 
ber-December bond-selling campaign. This will represent 4 
$6,000,000,000 oversubscription of its $11,000,000,000 issue- 
probably enough, supplemented by taxes, to see the gover- 
ment through fhe current fiscal year. 
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SoME FUN... to put on your _ 


Fortunately, the modern busi- 
ness man (for social purposes or 
more serious affairs) has a set of 
figures which lends itself better 
to involved calculations. More- 
over, he’s spared the necessity of 
solving problems in his head.. 
With Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines, and mod- 
ern Comptometer methods, he 
gets essential figures accurately, 
in less time and at far less cost! 

The Comptometer, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, is sold exclu- 
sively by the Comptometer 
Company, 1731 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 

COM PTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 
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MORAL: Don’t be a bulbsnatcher. Why make —a 
yourself unpopular and risk eyestrain when G-E 
Lamps cost as little as 10¢. Get a stock of extra Jar 
bulbs...and make sure they’re all marked G-E! ble 
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His Half-Year Honeymoon Ends 


but Truman Still Is Man to Beat 


Neither Congress Nor Party 
Is Very Happy but the President 
Still Holds People’s Fancy 


The speech was long and dull. More 
interesting to those on the speakers’ plat- 
form was a bright yellow butterfly cir- 
cling lazily about President Truman’s 
1ead. Finally the butterfly dipped, drifted 
past a secret-service man’s nose, flitted 
onto a reporter’s hat, then soared once 


_more into the blue Kentucky sky. 


By this time, the President had com- 
pleted the prepared text of his speech 
dedicating the $115,000,000 : Kentucky 
Dam at Gilbertsville, last of TVA’s 
mighty chain. He paused, then resumed 
talking—extemporaneously. He made 
jokes about Kentucky’s senior senator, 
Alben W. Barkley, and Rep. Noble Greg- 
ory, both of whom sat nearby. Finally, 
he turned to the subject of strikes: 

“We are having our little troubles now 
—a few of them. They are not serious. 
Just a blow-up after a let-down from 
war. You remember what a terrible time 
we had the first two days after the 
Japanese folded up. Everybody had to 
blow off steam. 

“Well, there is still some of that steam 
that wants to be blown off. And we still 
have a few selfish men who think more 
of their own personal interests than they 
do of the public welfare. But they are 
not going to prevail. You are not going 
to let them prevail . . . 

“Now let’s all go home and go to work. 
Cut out the foolishness and make this 
country what it ought to be—the greatest 
nation the sun has ever shown upon.” 


Toil and Trouble: Last week, on Oct. 
12, just two days after his Gilbertsville 
address, Mr. Truman completed his first 
six months in office. Whatever his estima- 
tion of the nation’s “troubles,” most ob- 
servers in Washington agreed that his 
own were neither “little” nor lessening. 
Instead they were mounting. They di- 
vided into three categories: 

@ Reconversion: Strikes, according to as- 
sertions by the President’s own official 
family, were seriously hampering the 





Acme 
Truman eyes a symbolic wishbone 


transition to peacetime production. Fur- 
ther, the picture was growing darker, not 
brighter. The National Labor Relations 
Board had received 507 petitions for 
strike votes in the last 40 days alone—an 
all-time record. 

@ Congress: The legislators were show- 
ing little disposition to follow Mr. Tru- 
man’s leadership. Of his original 21 pro- 
posals for rehabilitating the domestic 


economy (NEwswEEK, Sept. 17), only 
one—the comparatively noncontroversial - 


surplus property bill—had been approved. 
Furthermore, most of his key recommen- 
dations appeared headed for the legisla- 
tive graveyard. 

@ International: The failure of the Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers to reach an 
accord in London (NewsweEEk, Oct. 1) 
had dumped a multitude of serious prob- 


lems back into the laps of the President, , 


Prime Minister Attlee, and Generalissimo 


Stalin, apparently by Stalin’s deliberate 
maneuver. 


Fire Burn, Caldron Bubble: Politi- 
cally, the President could look back on 
his first six months in triumph. He had 
attained a popularity few Chief Execu- 
tives have enjoyed. His ‘down-to-earth 
realism and unassuming manner had 
plainly struck a chord. But the question 
in Washington last week was whether his 
popularity was slipping. 

The answers were not uniform by 
any means. Ban Tobin, AFL leader 
and President Roosevelt’s old friend, 
picked the day that Mr. Truman com- 
pleted his sixth month in office to warn: 
“There’s a lot of dissatisfaction inside 
the Democratic party over the way 
things are going.” He indicated that 
Southern Democrats were getting too 
much recognition: : 

Arthur Krock, columnist for the usually 
neutral New York Times, reviewed Mr. 
Truman’s first_six months and found the 
audit “in the’ black,” but he added that 
the margin of credits over debits was “not 
a very large one.” But from 4,249 un- 
neutral Republican leaders polled this 
week by The Republican, a GOP organ, 
came the best estimate of the President’s 
political position. Approximately 70 per 
cent of those queried héld that Mr. Tru- 
man will be “difficult to defeat” in 1948. 


tana 


A Nation Uneasy 


In the neat little town of Washington 
Court House, Ohio, a farmer, a banker, a 
dentist, a druggist, and a store manager 
last week furnished a unique footnote to 
America’s strike troubles. These five mem- 
bers of Fayette County draft board 
No. 1 sent hase 18-year-olds who ap- 
peared for induction and told them to 
stay there until somebody did something 
about strikes. 

The draft board’s declaration of in- 
dependence from Selective Service rules 
ran: “Until such time as nécessary action 
is taken to stop all major strikes within the 
United States, we as a board feel it our 
duty to discontinue calling men for the 
armed forces . . . Thousands of these men 
now on strike were granted deferments 
. . . Fairness to those who served, are 
serving, and are to serve in the armed 
forces justifies our action.” 

The -way the draft board felt was symp- 
tomatic of public unease as the labor 
unrest went on: 

@ After’six days of Washington talks un- 
der the anxious eye of Secretary of Labor 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach, mine operators 
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and the United Mine Workers, led by 
John L. Lewis, drew no nearer to settling 
_the most serious work stoppage—a soft- 
coal strike over recognizing a foremen’s 
union (see page 72). This had shut down 
923 mines, thrown 193,000 miners out of 
work, and caused a loss of 1,075,000 tons 
of coal daily. 
@ The first ray of hope in a two-week 
walkout of New York longshoremen came 
over the week end when several thou- 
sands of the 30,000 striking AFL steve- 
dores showed up for work at the 7:55 
a.m. “shake-up” whistle. But the bulk 
stayed out, helped by a CIO National 
Maritime Union show of sympathy led 
by the West Coast leader, Harry Bridges. 
In open rebellion against their $20,000- 
a-year life-term president, Joseph P. Ry- 
an, the longshoremen endorsed a sug- 
gestion by Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
to elect a committee to renegotiate with 
shipping owners a contract Ryan had 
effected, and which they deemed un- 
satisfactory. Ryan’s forces, however, re- 
jected the mayor’s peace proposal. 
During the strike’s second week, which 
immobilized 385 ships and cargoes in- 
cluding Thanksgiving turkeys 
for overseas servicemen, strikers 
booed and hissed two platoons 
of soldiers rushed in to unload 
mail and baggage from the 
Queen Elizabeth.* 
@ A 30-week-old movie-studio 
strike by the AFL painters’ union 
went on despite a National Labor 
Relations Board election award- 
ing the union jurisdiction over 
set decorators—nub of its feud 
with the rival AFL International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employes. The strikers, 300 of 
whom had been arrested during 
the week’s violence, remained 
out to press for other demands, 
including a return to work with- 
out prejudice. With production 
stopped at Warner Brothers, 
mass picketing, reinforced by 
sympathetic aircraft workers, 
spread to other studios. Herbert 
Sorrell, strike leader, said: “We 
just wanted to show Warners 
that they’re not the only bad 
boys. Some of these. days we'll 
go to M-G-M. I flipped a coin 
to see whether it would be 
Columbia or Paramount today.” 
@ The state of Massachusetts 
took over the lines of the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Street Railway Co. when a strike 


lion New England commuters. Threat 


of an even graver transport stoppage - 


loomed when the AFL teamsters’ union 
applied to the NLRB for a strike vote 
among its. members in 3,190 trucking 
firms in twelve Midwestern states. 

@ In the Pacific Northwest the strike of 
61,000 lumber and sawmill workers went 





English dockw.: 'o.s fc°ced Britain to recall 


*On the other side of the ocean, a strike of 54,000 
from the Conuin in to univad food ships, 


Private Garrett says good-by to his en 


into its third week, with AFL leaders pre- 
dicting an all-industry shutdown shortly. 
@ In Washington, as the War Depart- 
ment announced ,the departure for the 
Pacific of a seven-man labor-manage- 
ment-government team to discuss with 
GI’s the current labor-management diffi- 
culties, rumblings in Congress indicated 
an early drive for anti-strike legislation. 
In a speech before the .House, Rep. 
A. Willis Robertson, Virginia Democrat, 
warned that “selfishness is rearing its 
ugly head to mar the picture” of recon- 
version, and urged amendment of the 
Wagner Act to pin mutual responsibility 
for observing contracts on both employ- 
ers and employes. 


eon 


Alone 


A crowd had already gathered when 
Sheriff Ben Herrington of Webster Coun- 
ty reached the scene of the accident four 
miles from Dixon, Ky. Groaning in pain 
by the roadside were seven passengers 
from the big Greyhound bus. Nearby lay 
the bodies of the eight occupants of the 





car which had crashed head-on against 


. the bus at noon, Oct. 6. 
of 1,700 employers stranded half a mil- | 


In Paris, France, two days later, 23- 
year-old Pvt. William H. Garrett of Wa- 
verly, Ky., member of the headquarters 
base service squadron of the 370th Air 
Service Group, stood in his commanding 
officer’s — trying to comprehend 
what he had just heard. In Kentucky the 
bodies of the eight victims of the crash 
had been identified. They were Garrett's 
father, Leslie Garrett, 42, a farmer who 
held a minor job with the Camp Breck- 


. inridge post engineer; his mother, Ruth 


Associated Press 
tire family 
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. Ann Garrett, 41, and his six brothers and 


sisters, Emmett, 21, George, 16, Lois 
Jean, 11, Joy, 7, Ruth, 4, and Dixie, 2. 
That was his entire family. . 
Their last letter had been big with 
ower of the welcome he would get at 
ome after nearly three years in the Army, 
15 months of the time overseas. Long 
homesick, he was going home at last. 
Only there ‘was nobody to go home to. 


Going Home: Through Rep. Earle C. 
Clements, a Kentucky 
the Morganfield, Ky., Red Cross, friends 
of the family had pressed for William's 
quick return home. The War Department 
took steps. Private Garyett was author- 
ized to travel in the C-54 bringing Gen. 
Mark Clark, commander of American 
forces in Austria, home on Army business. 

At La Guardia Field, New York, the 
big plane settled down last Wednesday 
night. General Clark was the first off, 
Private Garrett the last. Breaking away 
from his wife and son and the officers 
who surrounded him, the general went 
to the private and shook hands in final 
sympathy. Quietly, William walked away 
to board a B-25 for Sturgis 
Field, Ky. From there he mo- 
tored to Morganfield. 

Under a warm October sun, 
nearly 1,500 men, women, and 
children stood in the cemetery 
at Morganfield Thursday morn- 
ing. The women and some of the 
men wept. Still stunned by grief, 
William stood by the open grave 
for the brief burial service. The 
voice of the Rev. Louis Stanger, 
pastor of the Morganfield Bap- 
tist Church, droned on. A cricket 
began chirping somewhere near. 
Slowly the bodies were lowered 
into the earth; slowly William 
turned away. 


Fron 


Truckin’ Made Easier 


If the confusion could be any 
eater, the veterans were at a 


it was the same story. Two weeks 
ago, scores of ex-GI’s had stood 
all day in the rain at Fort Dev- 
ens, Mass, waiting for a Depart- 
ment of Commerce price list to 
arrive so they could buy surplus 
Army trucks (NEwswEEK, Oct. 
15). Last week, West Coast: veterans 
thought their Eastern colleagues had got 
off easy—at least they had finally bought 
trucks. In Los Angeles, more than one 
veteran had this story to tell: . _ 

He had spotted a surplus truck and ap- 
plied to the Los Angeles office of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. to buy it. The 
SWPC had promptly certified him, but 
final approval had to come from the Com- 
merce Department office in San Fran- 
cisco. The local Commerce office had 
no authority to act-and had to com- 
municate with San Francisco in each 


Congressman, and | 


oss to imagine it. Everywhere - 
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case. Two days later when approval had 
been received, the truck had been sold 
to somebody else. 


The Scissors: To eliminate such red- 
tape snarls, Washington last week finally 
took action, W. Stuart Symington, new 
Surplus Property Director, announced a 
series of amendments to existing regula- 
tions: 

@ The priority. limit of $2,500 on the 
amount of surplus goods a veteran could 
buy was removed. Minimum and maxi- 
mum limits would be fixed later. 

@ Veterans would be allowed to buy an 
initial stock of goods for resale to the 
public, thus permitting an ex-serviceman 
to start, for example, a radio repair busi- 
ness if surplus parts were available. 

@ Veterans might by-pass the Smaller 
War Plants Corp., except for getting cer- 
tification that they are qualified, and buy 
directly from the disposal agencies. Until 


this change was made, the SWPC had . 


acted as purchasing agent. 

@ Ex-servicemen and women might buy 
automotive or other equipment required 
in their jobs on the same credit terms ex- 
tended to trades. They might also buy 
surpluses if they had been released from 
active service even though not technical- 
ly discharged. 

From Henry Wallace’s Commerce De- 
partment, which so far has borne the bur- 
den of veterans’ criticism, also came an 
announcement: 

A special veterans service division, 
composed of 25 specially trained, dis- 
abled ex-servicemen, would be set up in 
each of the department’s eleven regional 
offices. To handle all veteran surplus 
activities in the department, Joseph M. 
McDaniel Jr., former lieutenant com- 
mander and ex-Dartmouth professor, had 
been appointed. 


Keeping the Push Button 


Washington reporters steg the 
President’s five-day vacation trip fidgeted 
in the damp Tennessee night air. Outside 
the cypress fishing lodge near Reelfoot 
Lake where Mr. Truman had halted for a 
rest Oct. 8, they were waiting for an off- 
the-record bull session, called for 8 o'clock. 

At 8:20 Mr. Truman stepped out to 
the screened porch and the reporters 
trooped up. Photographers’ light bulbs 
flashed; the President grinned. Then he 
moved to the end of the porch and re- 
mained standing. Almost casually it was 
announced that the President would an- 
a a few questions; replies would be on 
the 

Anticipating only a social visit, several 
reporters had left their copy paper be- 
hind. Frantically they their 
pockets for odd envelopes to scribble on. 
Questions flew; answers came. promptly. 
When the unexpected press conference 


was over, the President invited newsmen _ 


to sit down and sample the “Tennessee 
dew.” To his apparent astonishment even 
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International 


“IT Want You!” Three-year-old Walter Mizanski cries: “Don’t ‘give me away, 


Mommy.” Because she was unable to work and support him, his mother, Mrs. Celia 
'‘Mizanski, went to a Chicago police station and offered her son to Sgt. Andrew Can- 
non. But the dramatic scene and Walter's tearful pleas changed her mind. 





. were 


the thirstiest edged toward the door with 
words of regret. The nearest open tele- 
graph office, they explained, was 40 miles. 
away at Union City, Tenn., and they 


~ would have to hurry to make editions. 


As calmly as he had broken the news 
of Russia’s entry into the Pacific war, the 
President had made another big news an- 
ngquncement: The United States had no 
intention of giving to any other nation the 
industrial secret of how to produce an 
atomic bomb. 


Atoms in the House: The President 
made several other points: (1) He was 
certain that Cc-.ada and Great Britain, 
which shared the production secret with 
the United States, would agree with his 
stand; (2) the scientific knowledge itself 
is available to’all countries: and (8) he 
favored an interchange of such scientific 
knowledge in the hope that atomic energy 
might be used for peacetime ses, 
But the industrial knowledge which cost 
the United States $2,000,000,000 and 
brought an unexpectedly speedy end to 
the war must remain at home. 

How long the knowledge would stay 
here exclusively and what to do with it 
iving Congress one of its worst 
headaches in history Iast week. Neverthe- 
less a policy was slowly shaping up. Swift- 
est action came on House side, where 
the Military Affairs Committee in five 
hours completed a public hearing on the 
bill to set up a nine-member commission 
with full control over development of 
atomic energy. 

Only four witnesses were heard: Maj. 
Gen. Leslie R. Groves, President James 
B. Conant of Harvard University, Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson, and Dr. 


Vannevar Bush of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. 

Rep. Charles Elston, Ohio Republican, 
put a question to Dr. Bush: “You realize 
that this bill completely nationalizes 
atomic energy?” He got this answer: “It 
is intended to.” Then, pressed by Elston 
to be specific on the dangers of uncon- 
trolled experiments, Dr. Bush said: “Some 
fellow making uncontrolled experiments 
in some attic might set off enough radio 
active energy to sterilize every person ° 
who passed by.” 

Conant, who with Bush worked with 
the War Department on the bill, called 
the atomic secret “the greatest discovery 


- since the prehistoric discovery of fire.” 


Like the rest of the nation, members 
of the Military Affairs Committee had 
to take this on faith. But on one point 
Republicans and Democrats were firmly 
united: They wanted no foreign nation 
to get the secret, and there was stron 

belief that before the House complete 

action next week, the bill’s language 
would be changed to prevent anyone 
from letting the secret out. 


Atoms in the Senate: Senate commit- 
tee hearings on three proposed bills 
to provide government aid for scientific 
research produced more explosive testi- 
mony: 

@ Dr. Irving Langmuir, Nobel Prize win- 
ner and associate director of the General 
Electric Co. laboratories, told the com- 
mittee that the atomic-bomb secret could 
not be kept permanently and that Russian 
enterprise might search out the secret of 
industrial production within twenty years. 
Russia would then have the power to de- 
stroy this country merely by pushing a 
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Hazel Scott’s tiff with the DAR... 





- « . vexes her congressman-husband . . . 


button. He recommended that the United 
States maintain its military might until a 
world organization is formed to control 
atomic energy. 
@ Like Dr. Langmuir, the next witness, 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns 
Hopkins University, stressed the impor- 
tance of some sort of world organization 
to control atomic energy. He insisted 
upon safeguards against legislation which 
would impose political controls upon free 
scientific investigations. Control, he said, 
should be exercised by a scientist, not by 
a political appointee. 
@ Dr. Harlow Shapely, director of the 
Harvard Observatory, said he feared 
Americans underestimated how “widely 
the secrets of atomic energy and even 
atomic know-how are distributed.” Under 
uestioning, he amplified: “I would say 
that the know-how, as far as it was de- 
veloped in Germany, as well as the secrets 
of atomic energy known in Germany, 


‘where atom-splitting started, are fully 


known in Russia at the present time.” 
At Los Alamos, N. M., 400 scientists 
who worked on the bomb foresaw devel- 


opment of atomic bombs thousands of 
times more powerful than those dropped 
on Japan. They demanded control by a 
world authority. 


Atoms at the Crossroads: As Congress 


studied the question, a small-town news- . 


paper published in the Missouri’ birth- 
place of President Truman offered some 
crossroads reflections on the issue. On the 
front page of Arthur Aull’s Lamar Demo- 
crat, under the heading “Who Does She 
Think She. Is?” appeared this comment: 

“You would think | from the way Molo- 
toff, the Russian Minister, has been acting 
at the three- and five-power conferences 
in London, that Russia at least had the 
atomic bomb. Of course she hasn’t and 
if our government knows anything she 
won't have it. In addition to the fact that 
she does not have the atomic bomb, Rus- 
sia wants to borrow $6,000,000,000 from 
the United States. But she is acting as if 
the bomb was hers, as if she had the 
$6,000,000,000 loan in her pocket. She 
demands everything. Russia needs to be 
sawed off at the pockets, thrown out-the 
window, and allowed to cool her heels 
and other parts of her anatomy. We just 
wonder who she thinks she is.” 


Baas 


Tea for Fifty Ladies’ 


Never in the ten-month Capitol Hill 
career of Rep. Adam Clayton Powell Jr. 
of New York, one of the two Negroes in 
Congress, was an issue tailored more to- 
his liking. Seeking the rental of Consti- 
tution Hall for a Washington concert, his 
bride, the night-club pianist Hazel Scott, 
had been turned down by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the hall’s 
owners, under their “white artists only” 
policy. Powell promptly wired Mrs. Harry 
S. Truman, with a copy to her husband, 
urging that the First Lady—if she be- 
lieved in “100 per cent Americanism . . . 
publicly refrain” from attending a DAR 
tea in honor scheduled for Oct. 12. 

Powell pointedly offered the White 
House a precedent. In 1939, he recalled, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt had re- 
signed over a similar issue—the DAR’s 
refusal to rent the hall to another Negro 
artist, the singer Marian Anderson. In- 
trigued by the reticent Mrs. Truman’s 
first embroilment in a public dispute, 
Washington eagerly awaited the reaction 
to Powell's propgsal. 

“Why Not?” The answer was not lon 
in coming. From the President, Powe 
received a letter indirectly comparing 
Nazi and DAR policies. “We have just 
brought to a successful conclusion a war 
against totalitarian countries which made 
racial discrimination their state policy,” 
the President wrote. “One of the first 
steps taken by the Nazis . . . was to 
forbid the public appearance of artists 


and musicians whose religion or origin . 


was unsatisfactory to the ‘master race’” 
But it would be impossible for him to in- 





.-. into naming Mrs. Truman “last lady” 


terfere “in the management or policy of a 
private enterprise.” ‘ 

Mrs. Truman expressed similar senti- 
ments. She wired Powell: “I deplore any 
action which denies artistic talent an op- 
portunity to express itself because of 
prejudice against race or origin.” But, the 
First Lady pointed out, she had received 
and accepted the invitation before the 
“unfortunate controversy” and saw no re- 
lation between her acceptance of DAR 
hospitality and the merits of the issue. 

On schedule, Mrs. Truman arrived at 
the tea, held at the swank Sulgrave Club. 


Outside she affably shook hands with re- * 


porters, barred from the occasion. Asked 
if she would accept further DAR invita- 
tions, she hesitated, then replied, “Why 
not?” and walked inside. She left within 
an hour, taking home a box of partv 
cakes. Reporters were asked to describe 
the event simply as a “little tea party of 
50 ladies.” 


Brass ahd Cymhals: By now more bit- 
ter than ever, Powell assailed the First 
Lady as the “last lady” and the DAR as 
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the “Daughters of Asinine Reaction.” He 
announced formation of a People’s DAR 
(for Drive Ageinet Reaction) and named 
the New York “chapter” for Crispus At- 
tucks, first victim of the Boston massacre 
of 1770 and variously reported to have 
been Indian or Negro. 

Powell had even more specific plans. 
He promised to press for legislation strip- 
ping Constitution Hall of its tax-free 
standing as a nonprofit institution. How 
the measure would be received was left in 
no doubt by Sen. Theodore G. Bilbo of 
Mississippi, chairman of the Senate Dis- 
trict of Columbia committee, which would 
have to consider such a tax penalty. Bilbo 
tagged Powell’s proposition “as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal—in other 
words, he’s just making a damn big fuss 

‘for nothing.” 


OP 


Lynching in October 


For the nation the record bore promise 
that 1945 would be a perfect year. Even 
brighter were the prospects for Florida; 
not since June 16, 1943, had a lynching 
occurred in the state. Last week nation 
and state suffered a relapse—30-year-old 
Jesse James Payne, Negro farmhand, be- 
came the victim of the first lynching of 
1945. ; 

Arrested at Monticello, Fla., July 4 
and charged with molesting a 5-year-old 
white girl, Payne was held in state prison 
at Raifor d until last Wednesday when he 
was brought to the Madison County Jail 
at Madison for a hearing. Sheriff Lonnie 
Davis, uncle of the child, locked 


times as much Federal income tax as 
for 1929. 

Last week, for the first time in sixteen 
years, a tax reduction bill was started 
through Congress. The House passed a 
measure designed primarily to lighten 
taxes on business but carrying with it a 
similar reduction for individuals. Princi- 
pally by reducing the excess-profits levy 
and repealing the capital-stock tax, the 
bill proposed lowering business taxes by 
$1,888,000,000. By relieving some 12,- 
000,000 low-income families of any taxes, 
and by lowering the levy on all others an 
average of 10 per cent, the bill proposed 
reducing personal income taxes by 
$2,627,000,000. Effective next July. 1 
was a reduction of $835,000,000 in ex- 
cise levies, including outright repeal of 
the $5 auto-use tax. 

@ Some current levies—married person, 
two dependents: $3 on $600 income; $15 
on $1,000; $275 on $38,000; $755 on 


$5,000; $2,245 on $10,000; $900,000 on’ 


$1,000,000. 

@ Proposed reduced levies in comparable 
brackets—married person, two depend- 
ents: up to and including a $2,000 in- 
come, no tax liability; $190 tax on $3,000 
income; $590 on $5,000; $1,880 on $10,- 
000; $810,000 on $1,000,000. 

What the Senate would do with the 
bill remained to be seen. Most members 
seemed to think the House reductions in 
personal income taxes were about right, 
but:a strong move was afoot to repeal the 
excess-profits tax completely, bringing a 
further reduction in business levies of 
approximately $1,500,000,000. 


The Traitor and the Hero 


They met in 1986 in the nasium of 
the Queen of Angels Catholic Church on 
the northwest side of Chicago. Larry, a 
husky kid of 16, boxed for the Catholic 
Youth Organization. Herbert, also 16, was 
a weight lifter. Larry went to church; 
Herbert did not. But they quickly be- 
came friends. Living only half a mile 
apart, they found it easy to meet several 
times a week. 


There Were Two Paths; Larry lived 
with his parents in a neighborhood of 
well-kept, two-family, brick houses. He 
was high-spirited, liked to dance, and 
sometimes went with Herbert to dances 
at the Haus Vaterland—later revealed to 
be the German-American Bund headquar- 
ters. The place had two entrances. Gen- 
erally the oe used the one that led di- 
rectly to the ballroom. 

Larry thought it strange that Herbert 
often mentioned the Bund and cursed 
Jews. But he said nothing until one day 
in 1939 when Herbert led him into the 
Haus Vaterland’s other entrance, a saloon. 
As they entered Herbert gave a Nazi sa- 
lute to a uniformed man wearing a swas- 
tika armband. Larry thought it was a joke 
but when the uniformed man snarled at 
him he pushed the man against the bar 
and told him off. Herbert followed Larry 
as he left, but Larry slapped Herbert's 
face. It was the end of their friendship. 


The Crooked Path: Like Larry’s fam- 
ily, Herbert’s lived quietly in a well-or- 
_ dered neighborhood. Herbert's 





Payne in a cell with two other 
Negroes and retired that night 
to his home in‘back of the jail. 

Sometime during the night, a 
mob forced the jail’s front door 
and removed Payne. Next mom- 
ing he was found, 7 miles away, 


shot through the back. 


oo 


It’s About Time 


At 5 p.m. on Dec. 15, 1929, 
the Senate put the final touches — 
to a resolution lowering income 
taxes by $160,000,000 and sent 
the measure to the White House. 
Next day, President Hoover - 
. Signed it. 

As a result, a married person 
with two dependents paid only 
$2.63 on a $5,000 income, 
$40.50 on $10,000, approxi-. 
mately $230,000 on $1,000,000. 

Since 1929, eleven major rev- 
enue: bills have been enacted— 
one in President Hoover's ad- 
ministration and ten in President 
Roosevelt’s. Every one of them 
increased the tax burden to new 
highs with the result that for 
1945, a married person with two 
dependents a $5,000 in- 
come pays approximately 300 | 


° 
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k Assdciated Press 
Coming Down: This unusual picture of.a wall falling 
was taken. at a five-alarm fire which gutted the Phila- 
delphia Mill Waste Salvage Co.'s warehouse last week. 


father, a German Army veteran 
of the last war, had come to the 
United States in 1923. His moth- 
er had followed two years later 
with Herbert, then 5. All had 
been naturalized in 1930. 

After leaving school, Herbert 
joined the Bund and got a job 
with an optical firm, manufac- 
turing equipment for the armed 
services. In 1941 he-left Chicago 
for Germany by way of Mexico 
and Japan. At an estate in Bran- 
denburg he-was trained as a sab- 
oteur for work in the United 
States. His instructions were ex- 
plicit on two points—he was to 
register for the draft and keep 
away from his family. He was to 
keep in touch with seven other 
saboteurs. ; 

On June 18, 1942, four of the 
saboteurs were landed on the 
Long Island shore from a Nazi 
submarine. Herbert and three 
others landed in Florida four 
days later. On June 19, Herbert 
arrived in Chicago. With him he 
carried a traveling bag with a 
false bottom. In it was a green 
zipper bag containing $9,950 in 
American money. He was ready 
for work. On June 27, all eight 
saboteurs were arrested. In Her-. 
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International : ; Chicago 
A traitor’s death for Herbert . . . kisses from mother and sister for Larry 


bert’s pocket the FBI agents found cards 
identifying him as Larry Jordan. His real 
name was Herbert Haupt. 


The Straight Path: The real Larry 
Jordan, Haupt’s former friend, had chosen 
a different path. He enlisted in the Illinois 
National Guard in September 1940, was 
inducted into the Army two months later, 
and went to the Pacific with the famous 
Maywood Tank Battalion which defended 
Bataan. Wounded in February 1942, he 
was returned to duty and captured when 
Bataan fell. He survived the Death March 
and spent 28 months in the Philippines 
building bridges, airfields, and roads for 
the Japanese. His weight dropped from 
165 to 110. In July 1944, he was sent to 
Japan. The normal six-day voyage took 
62 days. 

At home his mother, a deeply religious 
Catholic, prayed for Larry’s safety and 
kept an “eternal light” burning for him. 
But it wasn’t until her 54th birthday, 
Sept. 20, 1948, that she received a card 
telling her that her son was alive. 


And at the End: Sgt. Larry Jordan 
was released from a Japanese prison camp 
on Sept. 6, 1945. On Okinawa three days 
later he first heard how Haupt had used 
his name. He said he'd like to meet his 
ex-friend with his bare fists. Then they 
told him what had happened to Haupt. 
With five of the other saboteurs he had 
been executed Aug. 8, 1942. His body 
was buried in potter’s field near Wash- 
ington, D. C. Haupt’s father was servin 
a life sentence in prison. Mrs. Haupt ha 
been interned and deprived of her citi- 
zenship. 

Last week Larry came home on con- 
valescent furlough from Vaughan Gen- 
eral Hospital in nearby Hines, Ill. He 
hadn’t let his family know the exact time 
of his arrival, but. they were ready. The 
whole block in Cullom Avenue was dec- 


orated. The neighbors were in the street 


allowed them as far forward because they 






or at their windows. Larry rang the door- 
bell, but his family had seen him coming. 
The door flew open. Judy, the fox terrier, 
wearing a “Welcome Home” ribbon, 
leaped at him. His parents and sister 
hugged him. Inside the house were doz- 
ens of friends and a big “Welcome Home” 
cake. It was a hero’s homecoming. 


oo 


Angels in Uniform 


Through the cavernous warehouse on 
the Yokohama docks, a clearing center 
for liberated prisoners of war, the foot- 
steps of American Army nurses echoed 
briskly last week. In rooms set off by 
makeshift partitions of bolts of muslin 
they helped doctors process the former 
prisoners for the journey home. 

For many of the men the trim, uni- 
formed women were more fascinating 
than the processing. One put his feel- 
ings into diffident words: “Do you 
mind if we stare?” he asked a nurse. 
“It’s been so long since we saw an 
American woman—and we thought we'd 
never see one again.” 


Whistles, Wolf, and Shell: The com- 
pliment brought a smile to the faces of 
the nurses who overheard it, just as in 
other theaters of operation and under 
other circumstances other nurses in the 
services had received the GI’s tribute of 
words, whistles, and wolf calls. They took 
it for what it was—grateful recognition 
for the help of women who had volun- 
tarily gone so close to battle. 

In the last war Army nurses were per- 
mitted only as far forward as evacuation 
hospitals, the third stop for the wounded. 
In this war they were regularly assigned 
up to field hospitals, the second stop. 
When necessary in France, Germany, 
and Italy, they worked at the front clear- 
ing stations, the first stop. In the Pacific, 
General of the Army MacArthur had not 


would have risked being captured by 
the Japanese. 

As in the case of the Army, assignment 
of Navy nurses had been subject only to 
the discretion of theater commanders. 

Whatever their branch of service, all 
military nurses had shared actively in the 
war's perils from Pear] Harbor to Tokyo 
Bay and most of the intervening puints 
of battle: Bataan, Corregidor, North Afri- 
ca, Italy, Normandy, and Germany. They 
had slogged through mud, under bombs 
and shells, lived in tents on K rations, and 
forgone all feminine fripperies. In the air 
there was a new phenomenon of war, the 
flight nurse—specially trained in aecio- 
medical nursing as well as in parachuting. 

Perhaps the finest tribute to the mili- 
tary nurses was Surgeon General Norman 
T. Kirk’s announcement that only 3.3 per 
cent of this war’s wounded had died as 
compared with 8 per cent in the last war 

-a life-saving record he credited in no 
small measure to nursing. In part, too, the 
achievement of the military nurses could 
be told in their own casualty lists: nine- 
teen killed by enemy action (largest sin- 
gle blow: eight at the Anzio beachhead) 
and 60 wounded. 


Beyond Duty: The mettle of Army 
and Navy nurses also appeared in an im- 
pressive total of decorations and citations: 
in‘ the Army nurse corps, 1,190 (top 
award: a Distinguished Service Medal to 
Col: Florence Blanchfield, Corps superin- 
tendent), and in the Navy nurse corps, 
79—of which 42 were unit citations. 

Of the acts of heroism—so frequent as 
to be taken for granted by the nurses 
themselves—some had been outstanding: 
@ A Navy unit citation went to the four- 


teen nurses aboard the hospital ship Sol-. 


ace anchored at Pearl Harbor when the 
Japs struck. Before. the first wave of Jap 
bombers had passed, the Solace had her 
lifeboats down, had taken wounded 
aboard, and had started treatment. Steri- 
lizing instruments and administering an- 
esthesia, the nurses didn’t even look up 
when bombs hit the battleships Nevada 
and Oklahoma, lying alongside. Under 
Chief. Nurse Gracey Lally (called “Tug- 
boat. Annie” because of her long years 
at sea) they worked without letup until 
the 300 wounded aboard had been cared 
for, then slept in four-hour shifts until 
the emergency passed. 

@ A Distinguished Flying Cross went to 
Flight Nurse Aleda E. Lutz, killed when 
her plane carrying fourteen wounded 
crashed in Soathern France. At the time, 
Miss Lutz had the highest number of fly- 
ing hours in the nurse corps: 727, 
achieved on 197 missions. Since then oth- 
er members of her hard-flying 802 Squad- 
ron have surpassed that record. 

@ The only other Distinguished Flying 
Cross went to Lt. Mary Louise Hawkins, 
who was aboard a plane which crash- 
landed with 24 litter patients on the way 
from Palau to Guadalcanal. One of the 
propellers ripped through the side of. the 
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War nurses braved basic training 





plane and hit a patient, severing his 
trachea. Lieutenant Hawkins, aided by a 
medical technician, used makeshift equip- 
ment to devise a suction tube which she 
inserted into the man’s throat, keeping 
him alive until aid arrived nineteen 
hours later. 

@ The top award to a Navy nurse was a 
Legion of Merit given Lt. Ann Bernati- 
tus, member of a naval surgical team 
which trekked from Manila Bay to Ba- 
taan to Corregidor. Leaving when the 
enemy was almost in the wards, Miss 
Bernatitus escaped to Australia via sub- 
marine, asked for further duty, and is 
now chief nurse aboard a hospital ship 
in the Western Pacific. 

@ The eleven nurses who remained at 
Manila Bay and fell into Jap hands re- 
ceived gold stars from the Navy in lieu 
of second Bronze Stars. In internment at 
Los Banos, under starvation conditions 
and with virtually no medical supplies, 
they helped: perform more than 150 ma- 
jor surgical operations. 


Answering the Call: When the Jap 
attack came, the Army was up to its au- 
thorized limit of 949 nurses, the Navy, 
828. With its ratio of six nurses to every 
1,000 men, the Army managed to meet 
its nurse quota for overseas except for the 
crucial months from Nov. 1, 1944, to 
March 15, 1945 (in December 1944 
eleven general hospital ships sailed with- 
out a single nurse aboard). The Navy, 
with its ratio of three nurses to every 
1,000 men, always managed to meet its 
Overseas needs, though with difficulty. 

Recruiting troubles were caused by 
these factors: 

@ Rank. The rules about the rank given 
nurses immediately upon entry into mili- 
tary service were considered unfair by 
older nurses. Every Navy nurse enters 
as an ensign, every Army nurse as a sec- 
ond lieutenant, no matter what her ex- 
perience and background. 

@ Pay. Until June 1942 Army and Navy 
pay for entering nurses was $90 a month; 
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In Italy they waded ashore with GI Joe. 
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On the Marianas they did their wash 
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Flight nurses were at Remagen 
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On New Caledonia one tried native garb 


then a temporary act was passed permit- 
ting the regular naval pay of $150 a 
month plus allowances. 

It was not until the spring of 1945 that 
the Army and Navy reached their top 
strength in nurses. After President Roose- 
velt’s recommendation in February that 
nurses be drafted, and a subsequent all- 
out recruiting campaign on a nationwide 
scale, the Army reached its peak of 57,- 
000 nurses, the Navy, 11,500. ° 


Back to Mufti: The start of the occu- 
pation of Japan found the military nurses 
still hard at work. Three days before the 
surrender was signed, about 90 Army 
nurses spearheaded into Japan aboard 
the Army hospital ship: Marigold. Three 
Navy hospital ships—the Rescue, the 
Benevolence, and the Tranquillity— 
steamed into Tokyo Bay with the Third © 
Fleet with 89 nurses aboard to treat 
liberated prisoners and help evacuate 
them. Nurses were sent out to ‘prison 
camps in field teams; three attended 
ex-Premier Tojo after he shot himself 
(Lt. Rebecca Schmidt of Long Green, 
Md., quipped: “I didn’t think we'd ever 


- come to this”). 


But for the bulk of the nurses, as with 
other branches of the service, the word 
last week was demobilization. Using the 
same system set up for Wave officers—a 
critical score of 35 based on age, length 
of service, overseas duty, and dependents 
—and also taking into consideration the 
return of husbands from Europe or the 
Pacific, the Navy began discharging 
nurses Sept. 15. With the announcement 
that — ge “gon be released 
starting Nov. 1, the Navy expected to re- 
lease 2,000 by February. 

The Army’s latest demobilization plan 
for nurses calls for the ——— of all 
those with 35 points who are or 
older, married,.or with a t less 
than 14. Some 2,000 Army nurses have 
ical goa ttl of 25000 lscharged by 

i a total of 25, i 
the year’s end. 
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Makes a Man Healthy 


On his recent Mississippi Valley trip, 
President Truman’s early hours, a carry- 
over from his farm-boy days, kept his 
fellow travelers in a dither. Their hopes 
went up once when, in response to 
“What time do you want to leave, Mr. 
President?”, he replied: “Oh, in the mid- 
dle of the morning.” 

They were quickly dashed, however, 
as the President continued: “Around 9 
o'clock.” 


oer 


Horse Play 


When. the cop lumbered across La- 
fayette Square shouting: “What's going 
on here, }.ac?” the small private had al- 
ready climbed to the pedestal of the 
equestrian statue. 

“I’m sort of homesick,” the soldier ex- 
plained. “I come from Tennessee and I 
just wanted to shake hands with some- 
body from home.” So saying, he gave the 
bronze bridle hand a wring, then eased 
down from the statue of Andrew Jackson. 


or 


A Job for the Judge 


In Missouri, John Caskie Collet is 
known as a good man to have on your 
side in a political fight or a law suit. 
Harry Truman found this out as far back 
as 1930, when he was presiding judge of 
the Jackson County Court and Collet 
started appearing before him regularly 
as attorney for the Missouri Highway 
Department. It was borne in upon him 
later when Collet opposed his nomination 
for senator. He remembered it last month 
when he had to name a successor to Wil- 
liam H. Davis, his Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director. 


For Ticklish Politics: While the de- 
veloping controversy over the wage-price 
relationship is neither a political fight nor 
a law suit, it has in it elements of both. 
Whether a Democratic majority can be 
elected to Congress in 1946 and a Demo- 
cratic President elected in 1948 will de- 
pend in large measure upon the ability of 
the Administration to keep wages and 
prices in some kind of balance through 
the confused reconversion period with the 
legal tools now at hand. Congress is in no 
mood to provide bigger and better tools. 
To deal with this key domestic problem 
Mr. Truman needed a capable lawyer and 
a resourceful politician—also a man who 
could work harmoniously with John Sny- 
der, director of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion. 

So Judge Colle: of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court of Western Missouri was sum- 
moned to Washington to succeed Davis, 
and installed in an oiiice in the Federal 


Reserve Building. His old Missouri friend 
Snyder is nominally his boss now that 
the Office of Economic Stabilization has 
been merged with the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion. But Snyder 
has said that he will rely fully upon Col- 
let to work out a stabilization policy 


and to put it into effect. This means that- 


Collet will have to decide just how far, 
if at all, price ceilings are to be raised 
in the process of getting civilian pro- 
duction started. He also must see that 
other government agencies conform to 
over-all policy in their day-to-day opera- 
tions. Collet’s decisions therefore will di- 
rectly affect the cost of living of every 


* American family. 


The Man From Missouri: The man 
who shoulders this responsibility with al- 
most no previous Washington experience 
is a small-town American who has made 
good in politics and the law. Born 47 
years ago at Keytesville, Mo. (popula- 
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Tracy: The Trumans like the show 


tion 850), Collet prepared in public 
schools and at Westminster College, Ful- 
ton, Mo., for work in his father’s law of- 
fice at Salisbury, Mo. (population 1,750). 
After passing the Missouri bar examina- 
tion in 1920, he became City Attorney 
of Salisbury at a salary of $100 a year, 
plus a $3 bonus for each conviction. His 
first political coup was successful spon- 
sorship of an ‘ordinance against spitting 
on the sidewalks of Salisbury. This 
pleased the mayor, who was also the 
town’s restauraieur, because it forced the 
loiterers in front of his establishment to 
spit clear of his sidewalk. 

Collet progressed from Salisbury 
through the ...,souri Highway Depart- 


. 
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ment and the Missouri Supreme Court to 
the Federal judiciary. He was appointed 
to the bench in 1987 with the endorse- 
ment of Senator Truman, who was glad 
to forget by that time that Collet had not 
always been on his side in the furious 
factionalism of Missouris Democratic 
politics. While Collet is not jubilant over 
his Washington assignment neither is 
he staggered by its difficulties. He is 
confident that a nation which could con- 
vert to war can also reconvert to peace. 
The only questions, he says, are how 
smoothly it will go and how many cans 
he will have tied to him when he returns 
to Kansas City. 


oer 


Performance for Harry 


The President’s Cabinet usually meets 
at 2 on Fridays. Last week it convened 
at 10 a.m. The President was going to 
the theater that afternoon to see a special 
performance of Robert E. Sherwood’s 
new play, “The Rugged Path,” aptly 
foreshadowing the rugged treatment it 
received from the ‘usually generous 
Washington drama critics. 

Spencer Tracy played the hero, whose 
widow receives the posthumous Medal 
of Honor from the President of the 
United States in the final scene. Two 
hours before curtain time, President Tru- 
man had presented the Medal to fifteen 
Army heroes on the south lawn of the 
White House. 

The play the President and his 800 
convalescent servicemen guests saw was 
not the same unveiled for the first-night 
audience. Sherwood had quickly dropped 
one scene, rewritten three others, and 
omitted one of Tracy’s lines: “American 
newspaper policy is controlled by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers.” 

Sharing the Presidential box with the 
three Trumans were Gov. and Mrs. Mon 
Wallgren of Washington Mrs. Truman 
wore the same street-length black crepe 
dress, trimmed in aquamarine, and small 
black hat she wore at ex-Sen. Bennett 
Clark’s wedding in Berryville, Va., the 
week before. 

The Presidential party enjoyed the 


play. At the point where Tracy says he 


“hopes to God” he won't be stationed in 
Washington, Mrs. Truman led the ap- 
plause. 


Cover Man 


The State Department’s sedate forei 
service journal has had a hectic anh. 
For its next issue it originally scheduled 
a cover picture of Dean Acheson, new 
Under Secretary. When his confirmation 
seemed shaky because of his interchange 
with MacArthur, the journal decided not 
to take any chances and substituted a _ 
picture of the new Assistant Secretary, 

Frank McCarthy. When McCarthy re- 
signed last week, there was just time to 
get his picti:c . .i and Acheson’s back on. 
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you’re talking... Have a Coca-Cola 


...or tuning in refreshment on the Admiralty Isles 
When battle-seasoned Seabees pile 


ashore in the Admiralty’s, one of 
the world’s longest refreshment 
counters is there to serve them at 
the P. X. Up they come tired and 
thirsty,and Have a Coke is the phrase 
that says That’s for me—meaning 
friendly relaxation and refreshment. 
Coca-Cola is a bit of America 


that has travelled ’round the globe, 


catching up with our fighting 
men in so many far away places 
—reminding them of home— 
bringing them the pause that 
refreshes—the happy symbol of 
a friendly way of life. 


* * oe 
Our fighting men meet up with Coca-Cola 
many places overseas, where it’s bottled on 
the spot. Coca-Cola has been a globe-trotter 
“since way back when”. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 


-the global 
high-sign 


You naturally hear Coca-Cola , 


called.by its friendly abbreviation 
“Coke’’. Both mean the quality prod- 
uct of The Cota-Cola Company. * 


» THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 














My Bene. 


FOR PLEASANT MOMENTS—here’s a Perfect Match! 
The gardenia ...and PM DE LUXE. 

Both exactly right. 

PM is so superlatively flavored, 

smooth and mellow, that just suggesting, 

**Have a PM with me?” 

pays the friendliest sort of compliment. 

Yow’re always sure the Pleasure’s Mutual. 












Copr. 1945. National Distillers Products Corp, N.Y. Blended Whiskey 
86.8 Proof. 51% Straight Whiskey, 49% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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General Marshall and the Interim Army 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


No man is more highly respected 
by Congress than General Marshall. 
During the war his word was gospel— 
even to those who were skeptical when 
exactly the same word came from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt or Secretary of War 
Stimson. . 

Members of Congress joined in the 
applause from the press for 
Marshall’s final biennial re- 
port as Chief of Staff—for 
all of it except the part to 
which Marshall attached 
the greatest importance: his 
recommendation that the 
United States immediately 
adopt universal military 
training. Knowing that this 
proposal would encounter 
resistance, Marshall empha- 
sized it more than any other 
feature of his postwar military pro- 
gram. But he might as well have whis- 
pered into a pillow. The response was 
silence. It was not relieved by even a 
faint echo of his own voice. 

Marshall may overstress universal 
military training. He acknowledges 
that it is too soon to try to freeze a 
long-term military program for the 
United States. Our needs will depend 
not only on scientific and technical 
advances but on progress in organiz- 
ing the peace, in giving substance to 
the United Nations, and in reaching 
international agreements on the regula- 
tion of armament. As long as we will 
need weapons, however, we will need 
trained men to handle them. To Mar- 
shall’s mind, universal military train- 
ing does not imply that in another war 
we will need a mass army. What he 
regards as essential is not mass but 
speed. It is highly improbable that we 
will ever again have the opportunity 
to prepare for war behind a screen of 
allies and free of damaging bombard- 
ment and the menace of invasion. Mar- 
shall sees in universal military train- 
ing the only safe alternative to im- 
mense professional armed forces. 


In addition to his general argu- 
ment for universal training as a per- 
manent policy, Marshall makes a spe- 
cial argument for its immediate adop- 
tion as an interim measure. This spe- 
cial argument has been generally over- 
looked. It is warmly endorsed b 
many thoughtful officials, civil as well 
as military, who remain open-minded 
about our long-term military program. 

This special argument is that we 
must take prompt and emphatic steps 





to offset the impression which our 
precipitate demobilization is creating 
throughout the world. A few weeks 
ago, the United States was indisput- 
ably the world’s mightiest nation. Now 
we are racing down from the summit 
of our military power at several times 
the rate we climbed to it. We are do- 
ing this before treaties of 
peace have been signed and 
before the United Nations 
Organization has begun to 
function. We have not indi- 
cated that we intend to stop 
before we have reached the 
bottom of the mountain. 

‘ The United States has, 
of course, the atomic bomb 
and its economic power. 
But these are incomplete 
substitutes for other, more 

visible, forms of power. 

Reports from abroad show that our 
pell-mell demobilization is being in- 
terpreted as weariness, lack of firm 
purpose, and naiveté. They leave no 
doubt whatsoever that we are sapping 
our prestige and our influence. 

General Marshall is not only a sol- 
dier but a statesman who knows as 
well as anybody the crosscurrents of 
world affairs. He knows from a con- 
siderable experience, as a participant 
in all the major Allied conferences of 
the war, what counts when you sit 
down to negotiate. He believes in do- 
ing everything possible to nail down 
victory and prevent another great con- 
flict. That is why he considers it im- 
perative to convince the world at once 
that our demobilization will go only so 
far, and no farther, until the peace 
has been firmly organized. 


As this column has reported  pre- 
viously, it is not Marshall’s policy to 
retard demobilization surreptitiously. 
On the contrary, the Army’s rate of 
discharge has been stepped up even 
beyond the schedules which Marshall 
promised only a few weeks ago and 
which most of the members then re- 
garded as satisfactory. 


The Navy’s demobjlization also is - 


being accelerated. 
The Army and Navy both hope that 


‘the rapid release of the men who have 


seen long service will clear the air so 
that the question of interim military 
policy can get the attention which it 
urgently deserves. That hope is shared 
by high civil officials and musfdje by 

citizens who earnestly desire a just 
and firm peace. 
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CONVEYORS FIT 
INTO EVERY PLAN 


FOR COORDINATION 
AND SYSTEM re 


‘¥ 






... with the Tilted of 


Fast Low-Cost Handling 


Conveyors are an important weapon 
in your war on waste and inefficiency. 
They contribute substantially to the 
elimination of disorder and confu- 
sion —congestion—working hazards. 
When you plan for faster, better or- 


ganized production—check your plan 
thoroughly on the score of convey- 
ing and conveyors. 


Why not check with Standard Con- 
veyor — builders of an unusually 
wide variety of conveying equipment 
including power and gravity con- 
veyors in belt, roller, chain and slat 
types, spiral chutes, piling and lifting 
machines, pneumatic tube systems. 
Whether commodities — boxes, car- 
tons, parts, units, packages — have 
to be moved in a straight line, a 
curve, up, down, or across, there is 
Standard equipment to do the job, 
developed in more than 40 years of 
service to business and industry. 
Write for valuable reference book ‘Conveyors 
by Standard,”’ Catalog No. NW-105. 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn, 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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Stalin’s Holiday Adds Fresh Fuel 


to Rumors of His Serious Illness 


But Official Russian Story 
Is That He’s Just Taking a Rest 
After Arduous War Duties 


On Oct. 8 the first snow flurry of the 
year swirled through Red Square and 
around the high walls of the Kremlin. It 
heralded the beginning of the bitter Mos- 
cow winter—the first peaceful winter for 
the Soviet capital in four years. Two days 
later, it was officially announced that 
Generalissimo Stalin would leave his 
Kremlin apartments for a vacation—hi$ 
first since the German invasion. ; 

The bare fact that Stalin was taking a 
vacation seemed to add weight to the re- 
cent reports that the Generalissimo was 
seriously ill. Such reports have so far been 
entirely in the form of off-the-record 
comment (NEwsweEEK, Oct. 15), as were 
the reports during the 1944 election that 
President Roosevelt was ill. On-the-rec- 
ord comments reflect a conviction that 
Stalin is well. Two examples: 

@ W. Averell Harriman, American Am- 
bassador to Moscow, said in Vienna that 
he believed the Generalissimo was en- 
tirely fit. 

@ Newsweex’s Stockholm correspondent 
telephoned Dr. Johan Helo, Finnish Edu- 
cation Minister who recently returned to 
Helsinki from Moscow. He cabled: 
“Helo laughed at the suggestion that 
Stalin was sick. On the contrary, he said, 
the Generalissimo is in thé pink of condi- 
tion although he badly needs the vaca- 
tion he is now taking.” 

The importance of Stalin’s health has 
been underlined by the recent deteriora- 
tion in relations between the Anglo- 
Americans and the Russians. Diplomats 
’ often regard the Generalissimo as a sort 


of “bridge to the west”—the man through 


whom they can offset Russian suspicions 
and a counterweight to Russian isola- 


tionism. It was Stalin himself who carried . 


through the policy of wartime cooperation 
with the west. Diplomats do not even like 
to think about dealing with a successor. 


oo 


Rule by Suspicion 


It looked as if the worst might happen. , 


On President Truman’s desk la’ 
randum recommending that 


a memo- 
e United 


States at least consider measures setting © 


up a Western German state (see page 
46). The reason was the threatened fail- 
ure of Allied efforts to run the Reich as 


a 





The contrast between Stalin at Yalta... 
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« «and at Potsdam shows effect of age 
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a whole. In Berlin the four Allies faced a 
showdown on the extent:to which Ger- 
many was to be deindustrialized under 
the Potsdam agreement. 

The extent of deindustrialization was 
the key to the whole problem. The Rus- 
sians have taken the attitude that the 
primary consideration is to get the repara- 
tions they were promised in the form of 
German industrial equipment. They are 
already supposed to have put in claims 
for some of the best of the I. G. Farben 
plants and the great Opel Motor Works 


* owned by General: Motors. The Ameri- 


cans and the British to a considerable 
extent hold that the amount of dein- 
dustrialization should be governed by 
the effect it has on Germany’s ability to 
maintain the subsistence standard of liv- 
ing called for by the Potsdam declara- 
tion. This thesis was advanced as a basis 
for discussion in a recent report ‘sub- 
mitted by American economic advisers. 


One Per Cent Capacity: Another dif- 
ficulty stems from the attitude of the 
French. They have not entered deeply 
into thé argument about deindustrializa- 
tion. But they do want the Ruhr and 
Rhineland to be separated from the rest 
of Germany. For this reason they are now 


. blocking all decisions of the four-power 


control council in Berlin, which must be 
unanimous. Their idea is to prevent the 


. Reich from being run as an entity. 


As far as immediate production is con- 
concerned, the argument about how much 
the Germans should be allowed is aca- 
demic. Desperately needed Ruhr coal is 
being mined at only 26 per cent of 


capacity. Only 15 per cent of plants in 


the American zone are operating, and ' 
they are turning out only 5 per cent of 
capacity. In Berlin, 10 per cent of the 
plants are operating at 10 per cent of 
capacity—which works out to 1 per cent 
of total capacity. - 

Compared with the deindustrialization 
problem, that of de-Nazification was fair- 
nd simple, although it caused more news- 

ak headlaate: In an interview last week, 
Coneral of the Army Eisenhower assailed 
newspaper accounts that the United States 
was “letting the Germans take over.” 
Eisenhower said: “We are no more turn- 
ing Germany back to the Germans than 
we are flying. And we don’t ‘like to be 
accused of being soft-peace per 


Significance-—~— 


The Russians seem to think that the 
Allies want to preserve the German in- 
dustrial machine in order to build up the 
Reich as a bulwark against Communism. 
It is in the light of this suspicion that 
they view plans for internationalization 
of the Ruhr and Rhineland and formation 
of a Western bloc. 

The Allies for their part see this Rus- 
sian scheme shaping up: (1) The Rus- 
sians strip their zone of everything mov- 
able; (2) they take.as much as they can 
under their interpretation of the Potsdam 
agreement from the western zones; (3) 
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Memo: Work for One Germany or Settle for Two 


A Europe and a Germany divided in- 
to two hostile groups under Russian and 
Western sponsorship have now become 
real possibilities. The following report 
from Edward Weintal of NEwsweEEx’s 
Washington bureau tells why: 


A memorandum on President Tru- 
man’s desk cautions that the laboriously 
built Potsdam machinery for the admin- 
istration of Germany is about to break 
down. It adds that it is breaking down 
for exactly the same reasons which were 
responsible for the failure of the Lon- 
don conference—differences with the 
Russians on the implementation of poli- 
cies and on the meaning of words in 
which these policies are expressed. The 
memorandum earnestly advocates the 
continuation of present efforts at an un- 
derstanding with the Russians. But it 
warns that if these efforts should fail, 
the splitting of Germany into two sep- 
arate and independent parts is inevi- 
table. In fact, the time for drafting an 
American policy toward a future West- 
ern Germany is already at hand. 


Wall Across the Reich: The memo- 
randum recalls that two basic principles 
underlay the Potsdam declaration in re- 
gard to Germany: (1) there should be 
uniformity of treatment of the German 
population throughout Germany, and 
(2) Germany should be treated as a sin- 
gle economic unit. Neither of these 


principles has been applied in practice. 

With the exception of the city of Ber- 
lin the Russian zone is completely iso- 
lated from the rest of Germany. In com- 
pliance with the Potsdam terms some 
form of democratic life is being intro- 
duced in the American and British 
zones. According to the memorandum, 
trade unionism is encouraged, and free- 
dom of the press and local self-govern- 
ment are gradually being established. 

But an entirely different concept of 
democracy prevails in the Russian zone. 
By persuasion, arrests, and deportations, 
and by manipulating the rationing sys- 
tem, all German political groups are 
forced to join the German Communist 
party. This still operates under the su- 
preme control of Russian political com- 
missars. 

“Economically, the memorandum says, 
the cleavage is even more striking. No 
trade is allowed to move into or from 
the Russian zone. Britain and the United 
States are anxious to avoid the neces- 
sity of feeding the Germans from Allied 
stocks. They encourage a limited indus- 
trial production to pay for Germany’s 
needed food imports. But as far as is 
known, the Russian zone has been com- 
pletely stripped of all productive equip- 
ment. 

Under the Potsdam agreement, the 
Russians are to obtain, not later than 
Feb. 2, 1946, 25 per cent of such in- 
dustrial equipment in the western zone 


as “is unnecessary for the German peace 
economy.” But, the memorandum con- 
tinues, if the Russians continue their 
policy of removing all industrial equip- 
ment in their zone, irrespective of the 
needs of the rest of Germany, there can 
hardly be any industry in Western Ger- 
many which will be “unnecessary for 
the German peace economy.” For, if 
Germany is to live at all within its re- 
duced borders it must import foodstuffs. 
And it must pay for them with the out- 
put of its industries. 


The Reluctant Santa: The Russians 
are reported to believe that when Ger- 
many is deprived of all means of mak- 
ing a livelihood the soft-hearted West- 
ern Allies will provide subsistence 
through loans and relief. American pol- 
icymakers, however, are determined not 
to repeat the post-1918 method of pay- 
ing German reparations with American 
money. 

The refusal of the Western Powers to 
deliver 25 per cent of the “surplus” Ger- 
man equipment will undoubtedly bring 
Russian charges of violations of the 
Potsdam agreement. But as matters 
stand at present the United States and 
Britain will insist that, if a, unified Ger- 
many is to exist at all, Russia’s policies 
in its zone will have to conform more 
closely to the Western interpretation 
of the Potsdam agreement—and not the 
other way about. 








they turn over their zone to the local 
leftist politicians whom they have been 
encouraging; (4) they allow the Poles 
and Czechs to flood the rump Reich with 
10,000,000 refugees, and (5) they leave 
it to the Western Allies to straighten out 
the mess. 


oon 


QOui-Non? or Non-Oui? 


Comment Do You Vote? 
France goes to the polls on Oct. 21 to 


vote in a general election. The French — 
are voting on candidates for a National 
Assembly and a referendum asking for a 
yes or no on two questions: (1) should a 
single assembly be charged with drawing 
up a new constitution for France, and 
(2) should the assembly be limited as to 
its powers and duration as proposed by 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle.. Toni Howard 
of NEwsweEex’s Paris bureau went into a 
representative Paris district to obtain this 
voter’s-eye account of how the issues and 
candidates look: 


The stalwart, brown-skinned French- 


woman re:.i... ic election posters in a 


‘N 
little street near the Louvre said: “Yes, no 
—no, no—no, yes—yes, yes—it’s like pick- 
ing petals off a daisy and every party is a 
party of the resistance. To hear them you 
would think the Germans were still here. 
They should have given women the vote 
at an easier time.” 

Where this woman must cast her vote 
—the second Seine electoral district—at 
least five political parties are campaign- 
ing for ten assembly seats. This is a great 
commercial area lying on the right bank 
of the Seine. It includes the Great Central 
Markets, where workers and small trades- 
men live, the fashionable residential dis- 
trict near the Etoile, the commercial 
district of boulevards and expensive 
shops, the financial district around the 
Bourse, and two large sections where the 
population is almost entirely working 
class. Election posters plaster streets and 
boulevards. Crowds attending . political 
rallies fill halls, schoolhouses, and squares. 


‘Oui, Non’: The Communists are the 
most highly organized. Heading their list 
of candidates for this district is 76-year- 
old Marcel Cachin, a founder of the 
Communist party in France and director 
of the Communist newspaper L’Human- 
ité. Second on the list—because the Com- 


) 
~s 


munists are making a big olay for the 
women’s vote—is Jeannette Vermeersch, 
a handsome; 34-year-old blonde who 
works as a textile weaver during the 
day and spends her evenings campaign- 
ing. Like most Communist candidates, 
she is almost indefatigable, traveling by 
foot or Métro to make three or four 
speeches a night. She is quite an eloquent 
speaker of the clenched-fist type. Her 
speeches follow the usual Communist 
lines—anti-capitalist, anti-de Gaulle, anti- 
German, and pro-Russian. For the rest, 
the Communist list is made up chiefly of 
partisans and deportees. 

The Communists favor the single as- 
sembly, but they don’t want the de 
Gaulle limitations. Outside of the six or 
seven temporary party headquarters in 
this sector 6-foot signs shriek: “Oui, Non” 
—Oui, for a single assembly, Non, against 
its limitations. “Oui, Non” is all over Paris 
now, in big, red-painted letters on Seine 
bridges, on walls, monuments, and side- 
walks, even on the dignified, centuries- 
old Institut de France. 


‘Oui, Oui’: The Socialists in this sector 
are conducting a slightly more dignified 
campaign from their big, clean, rickety 
headquarters in Montmartre. Heading 
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the Socialist list is the brilliant, fiery 
young party secretary Daniel Mayer, one 
of the party’s best writers and orators. 
Mayer delivers a witty, impassioned 
speech that draws overflow crowds. The 
Communists who come to the Socialist 
gatherings to heckle get heckled in 
return. The Communists yell: “De 
Gaullists!” The Socialists yell: “Stal- 
inists!” Unidentified speakers are allowed 
to use the microphone for a few minutes 
of rebuttal. The crowd boos, laughs, and 
cheers and the meeting usually ends in 
a good-natured brawl. 

The Socialists are also out for the wom- 
en’s vote. The second speaker on their 
list is Marthe Buquois, a prim, middle- 
aged Jewess, who lacks the eloquence of 
Comrade Vermeersch but has a good 
record of resistance during the occupa- 
tion. The Socialists have been called the 
party of de Gaulle because under the 
leadership of Léon Blum the party has 
officially endorsed de Gaulle’s “Occiden- 
tal bloc” and his foreign policy. Also, the 
de Gaulle referendum plan was drawn up 
by the veteran Socialist Vincent Auriol. 
Therefore, the Socialists recommend vot- 
ing—“Oui, Oui.” 

In their campaigning, however, the So- 
cialists are not using de Gaulle’s name or 
his picture. This is in direct contrast .to 
the dynamic new MRP (Mouvement Ré- 
publican Populaire), party of young lib- 
eral Catholics whose headquarters are 
covered with pictures of de Gaulle and 
quotations from his speeches. 

The top MRP man here is Jean Jacques 
Juglas, a geography professor. Like many 
of the MRP candidates he is running for 
office for the first time. in his life. Three 
times decorated for bravery in the war 
during 1939-40, Juglas was an active 
member of the resistance movement dur- 
ing Nazi occupation. 

Under 40, Juglas is typical of this for- 
ward-looking party, whose head, Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault, is only 46 and 


/ 


whose second member (of the de Gaulle. 
coalition Cabinet), Minister Justice Pierre 
Teitgen, is only 37. The MRP, like the 
Socialist party, approyes of de Gaulle’s 
plan for a limited constitution-making as- 
sembly and so also recommends “Oui, 
Oui.” It is for a clean break with the pro- 
Vichy past, for founding the Fourth Re- 
public, and for a certain amount of po- 
litical economic reform. It is strongly pro- 
Catholic. 


‘Non, Non’: The fourth party is the 
Radical Socialist, led by former Premiers 
Edouard Herriot and Edouard Daledier. 
Their list is headed by Bernard Lafay, a 
young doctor. Lafay is serious, studious, 
and determined. This is his first political 
campaign and he is directing it from his 
pleasant home in the quiet Paris residen- 
tial district. Second on the Radical So- 
cialist list is Mme. Marguerite Emile- 
Zola, granddaughter of France’s famous 
writer. 

Contradicting its name, the Radical So- 
cialist party is neither radical nor Social- 
ist, but about center. It stands for private 
enterprise under a certain amount of “lib- 
eral” government control. It favors the 
return to the Third Republic and its in- 
stitutions—a two-chamber Parliament and 
the constitution of 1875. The Radical So- 
cialists’ vote on the referendum, there- 
fore, is “Non, Non.” 

Parties of the far. right have formed a 
coalition, merging the moderate Demo- 
cratic Alliance of former Premier Paul 
Reynaud with the extreme Republican 
Federation of Louis Marin. The primary 
candidate on this coalition group is 68- 
year-old Joseph Denais, who has been a 


‘rightist Catholic politician since 1911, 


when he was first elected to the Paris 
City Council. Denais lives on the edge 
of the Montmartre workers’ district where 
his tall, stooped, distinguished figure and 
kindly, gray-bearded face are known to 
every party member. From his rich, dark 


study in his Victorian apartment, he is 
now penning in a precise, studious hand 
a series of electoral greetings to his con- 
stituents. The rightists, of course, want to 
return to an orthodox, two-house Parlia- 
mentary system. 


eal 


Move Over, Comrade 


Elections were held last week in two 
of the most dissimilar countries of Eu- 
rope—Hungary, a land-locked, flat agri- 
cultural state with feudal traditions, now 
occupied by the Red Army; and Norway, 
a sea-girt mountainous land with a lon 
tradition of liberalism, only recently fr 
from the Germans. In both the result was 
the same—a resounding setback for the 
Communists. 

In Budapest the Communists had com- 
bined with the Social Democrats. They 
could appeal to a city proletariat while 
the Red Army stood as a tangible sign of 
the importance of gaining Moscow’s good 
will. Yet in elections for the city council - 
the bourgeois Small Holders’ party won 
122 seats to the leftists’ 103. Rejoicing 
swept the capital. Crowds shouted: “Bu- 
dapest will not be Red.” 

In Norway the Communists had been 
so certain of winning that they refused 
an offer by the predominant Labor party 
to guarantee them ten seats in advance 
in the new Storting (Parliament). But 
in the election the Reds actually gained 
only seven seats. The Labor party got 
more than 75, enough to form a govern- 
ment. In the biggest upset of all, the 
Christian People’s party, a middle-of-the- 
road group, captured nine seats. 





Significance 


The trend shown in the Norwegian 
and Hungarian elections has appeared all 
over Europe. Since the end of the war 
Communism has gone on the defensive in 
most European countries. This has been 








Italy sunbathe in an Allied prisoner-of-war camp at Florence. 
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Nazi soldiers who disobey the rules in the same camp are com- 
pelled to do their sunbathing thé hard way on the rock pile. 
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notably true in France and Italy. The- 


causes: the reluctance of a public weary 
of violence to embark on violent political 
programs and the sheen way in which 
Red leaders have followed Soviet foreign 
policy. The trend to the center has also 
occurred in countries occupied by the 
Russians. The occupied nations have 
drawn their own comparisons between 
the Russian standard of living, as reflect- 
ed by the Red troops, and that of the 
rest of Europe. . 


Too Much Tito 


Another tie between Russia and the 
Western Powers was severed last week. 
Ivan Subasich resigned as Yugoslav For- 
eign Minister. He had gone to Yugoslavia 
after the Yalta conference last February 
to join the government of Marshal Tito 
as a symbol of Yugoslav unity and as a 
tie between the British-supported gov- 
ernment-in-exile and the Russian-backed 
Tito regime. 

The honeymoon was short-lived. King 





Several opposition parties immediately 
issued a joint communiqué boycotting 
the elections becausé of discrimination 
against them. 


rer 


Payment Due 


In a bomb-battered Berlin courtroom 
where once Hitler's Volksgericht—the 
dread People’s Court—held forth, eight 
men met last week to make juridical his- 
tory. In the hurriedly patched room, the 
Allied War Crimes Tribunal, represent- 
ing the United States, Britain, France 
and Russia, convened to receive formal 
indictments that would brand 24 leading 
Nazis, and probably many of their fol- 
lowers, as war criminals. 


Hitler? Who’s He? In their 6- by 
12-foot solitary cells at Nuremberg, 
where they will eventually be tried, the 
defendants fretfully devoured Western 
adventure stories and cheap novels. They 
occasionally threw fits of jealous pique 
when one or the other rated special ques- 


European 


Subasich resigns in protest against Titotalitarianism 


Peter’s supporters in London broke with 
Tito in August. Supporters and friends 
of Subasich were obliged to resign. Queer 
stories poured out of Yugoslavia—stories 
of Communist arrest of all opposition ele; 
ments, of faked trials, and of Partisans 
living in luxury in the confiscated villas 
of the rich on Dedinje Hill (one official 
was supposed to haye taken over two 
mansions and twenty servants). Tito’s 
government was labeled “Titotalitarian.” 

Subasich nonetheless stayed on. He 
was supposed to attend the Foreign Min- 
isters Conference in London last month. 
As he was about to depart, he suffered a 
slight stroke, affecting the movement of 
one of his arms. His villa was immedi- 
ately surrounded by armed guards, Suba- 
sich himself was isolated, and visitors 
were forbidden. The result was the For- 
eign Minister’s resignation. It came just 
one month before the Nov. 11 elections. 


tioning from investigators. Robert Ley, 
former Labor Front leader, optimistically 
scribbled a letter to Henry Ford, asking 
him for a job after the trial. Most of the 
prisoners probably will be given 30 days 
to prepare their defense. They were ex- 
pected to blame their crimes on a con- 
spicuous absentee, Adolf Hitler. How- 
ever, Rudolf Hess, former Nazi deputy 
Fiihrer, flown from Britain to Nuremberg 
for the trials, seemed to have lost his 
memory. He claimed he had never heard 
of Hitler and could not recognize photo- 
graphs of the Fiihrer. 

The Nuremberg trials will be the big 


show of the war criminals’ drama. But’ 


three sideshows have’ given a foretaste of 
what Nuremberg may produce: 


Rome: In the »sak-paneled courtroom 
of the Palace of Justice, Gen. Anton Dost- 
ler of the Wehrmacht faced an American 
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military court. The charge: ordering the 
summary execution of fifteen American 
soldiers in March 1944. They had landed 
behind the Nazi lines on a special demo- 
lition and sabotage mission for the Office 
of Strategic Services. Dostler, looking 
more like a neighborhood butcher than 
an infantry general, claimed in his de- 
fense that (1) Hitler had ordered “ex- 
termination without mercy” of Allied 
commando groups and had threatened 
courts-martial for officers who refused to 
carry out these orders, (2) he had re- 
ceived specific orders from superior head- 
quarters to execute the OSS men. The 
court refused to accept Dostler’s orders- 
from-above alibi. It sentenced him to be 
“shot to death by musketry.” 


Wiesbaden: Seven Germans, one a 
woman, were charged by an American 
military court with murdering by hypo- 
dermic needle and poison pills 400 Pol- 
ish and Russian slave laborers at a Hada- 
mar death factory. Witnesses told how 
foreign workers were sent to Hadamar 
after contracting tuberculosis or pneu- 
monia from overwork, and how only bod- 
ies came out of the Nazi-run institution. 
Thousands of German mental cases had 
apparently been disposed of in similar 
fashion. 


Liineburg: Joseph Kramer, the “Beast 
of Belsen,” and his wife insisted he wor- 
ried over the health of his prisoners and: 
that “if I protested [against superior or- 
ders] I would have . . . myself . . . been 


put behind barbed wire.” Even Kramer's © 


fellow defendants chuckled at this. 


, aa 


Death of a Cheat 


Even on the threshhold of death Pierre 
Laval tried to cheat. On Sunday evening 
his lawyer, Albert Naud, visited France’s 
arch-traitor in the death cell in Fresnes 
Prison. He told~Laval he would be ex- 
ecuted the following morning. Laval 
boasted: “I wl it. I will be courage- 
ous to the end.” 

But when the prison officials entered 
the cell on Monday morning, Laval sud- 
denly produced a vial of cyanide, swal- 
lowed it, and cowered in bed, drawing 
the rough woolen blanket over his head. 
He was dragged out, his stomach was 


hastily pumped, and drugs administered. — 


He was taken to the prison courtyard in a 
stupefied state. Then the life that had 
been saved by stomach pump was ex- 
tinguished by a volley from a firing squad 
as a cold wind blew down from an 
overcast sky. In a last histrionic gesture, 
he had cried to his executioners: “Aim 
at my heart! Vive la France!” 

Laval had spent his last days in his 
cell scribbling copious notes on his de- 
fense. The heavy chains that shackle all 
men condemned to death in France 
weighed down his feet. His scrawny tur- 
key neck emerged from a rough brown 
smock. Incorrigible to the last, he re- 
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marked about his prison garb: “I feel as 
if I'm all dolled up for a potato sack 
race. 


The Lost Dignity: For two weeks the 
French public had squirmed as the antics 
of Laval, the judge, the prosecutor, and 
the jury all seemed to make a travesty 
of French justice. Last week Laval re- 
fused even to appear before the court. 
The trial went on without him. ; 

The 75-year-old prosecutor, André 
Mornet, who had obtained the convic- 
tions of Pétain last August and Mata Hari 
28 years ago, made his summary a master- 
piece of boredom. The jurors dozed. 
A visiting judge fell sound asleep and 
slid onto the floor with a broad-bottomed 
bang. The 24 jurors filed out. Fifty-eight 
minutes later they returned with the in- 
evitable verdict. The trial had cost Laval 
his life; French taxpayers had lost $3,400 
—each juror received $60 to $160, de- 
pending on the time he spent in the court- 
room—and France had forfeited some- 
thing of its dignity. 


Pye 


They're Only Germans 


Last spring, the United States agreed 
to transfer to France more than 1,000,- 
000 German prisoners of war for recon- 
structing French roads and cities. Last 
week, the United States Army put a stop 
to the transfers. The International Red 
Cross had charged France with maltreat- 
ing the Germans. Of 700,000 POW’s in 
French labor battalions, the Red Cross in- 
dicated, up to 100,000 were suffering 
from malnutrition and disease. 

. American Army authorities offered to 
reclaim the more seriously ill and give 
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them emergency care. Paris newspapers 
vigorously demanded that France live 
up to the Geneva Convention. But the 
French Government protested to the 
United States against stopping the pris- 
oner transfer. Gen. Charles de Gaulle ad- 
mitted to correspondents that “regrettable 
incidents” had occurred in some camps, 
but said the prisoners were already in 
poor shape when transferred by the 
United States Army. 


Pe 


MacArthur vs. Ten 


The rumor buzzed through Allied 
headquarters on the ground floor of the 
Radio Tokyo Building: General of the 
Army MacArthur would resign if Rus- 
sia’s proposal to install a control eouncil 
in Tokyo was accepted. High-ranking of- 
ficials on MacArthur’s staff explained that 
the establishment of a control council 
would make the general a mere military 
policeman—which he wasn’t. 

As it turned out, the State Department 
had already rejected the Soviet proposal. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes told 
correspondents in Washington that the 
United States would continue to play the 
decisive role in shaping policy in Japan. 
However, he said that an advisory coun- 
cil of ten nations would be formed and 
would meet in Washington. This had pre- 
viously been proposed by the United 
States. It was held up by the bulldog 
tenacity of the Australian Minister for 
External Affairs, Herbert V. Evatt, in de- 
manding greater Australian participation 
in occupation policy in Japan. The Brit- 
ish had backed the Australians, but now 
both were apparently willing to join the 
advisory council. However, the Russians 





International 


External Affairs Minister Evatt, here pictured as Prime Minister Attlee straightens 
his tie, stands up for Australia’s rights in the occupation of Japan 
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have already said they will not partici- 
pate until a control council is formed. 

This delayed row over the control 
council represented the last fruit of the 
ill-fated Foreign Ministers Conference. In 
Washington Secretary Byrnes explained 
as best he could to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee how it had all hap- 
pened. For once, there were practically 
no leaks on what the secretary had said— 
possibly because he had little to report 
that was not already known. A statement 
to the House of Commons by Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin revealed little 
that was new. Bevin did say, however, 
that the Russian decision to ask for the 
exclusion of France and China from 
Balkan peace discussions—the. turning 
point of the conference—had been or- 
dered directly by Moscow. 


PDP 


Oklahoma Lawyer 


On Oct. 18, Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, American Ambassador to China, 
asked President Truman to relieve him 
of his post. He was 25 pounds under 
weight, and his sinuses were still affected 
by Chungking’s germ-laden dust. He had 
won his feuds with State Department 
career men in the formulation of Ameri- 
can policy in China. He had succeeded 
in bringing together Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists 
(see page 52). 

The President asked Hurley to con- 
tinue. He said Hurley could “forget” the 
career men. This week, soaking up the 
sun at his canyon home near Santa Fe, 
N.M., Hurley pondered the President’s 
request that he return to Chungking. 
Walter Fitzmaurice of NEWSWEEK'S 
Washington bureau reveals the following 


unpublicized incidents in Hurley’s Chung-_ 


king missions: -° 

@ Hurley had always thought that 
Chiang-Communist rapprochement had 
to await clarification of Russia’s stand. 
Even before Japan fell and Russia signed 
up with Chiang, Premier Stalin had told 
Hurley Russia had no demands of Man- 
churia and wanted no Chinese civil war. 
Stalin added that he had personally inter- 
vened in 1986 when the Communists 
who kidnapped Chiang were about to 
kill him 


@ In 1944 Foreign Commissar Vyaches- 
laff M. Molotoff told Hurley that the 


Kremlin did not regard the Chinese Reds , 


as true Communists and would not sup- 
port them. When Hurley continued to 
press the subject Molotoff blurted out in 
exasperation: “My statement was clear. 
You seem unable to understand plain 
words.” Hurley conceded that he was 
only “an Oklahoma lawyer trying to get 
along in the big league.” 
@ Hurley clashed continually with his 
embassy staff in Chungking over the 
age of arming the Communists. On 
eir dispatches to Washington, Hurley 
would add his own postscript: “Misinfor- 
mation probably obtained from European 
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Britain’s Wards Again: These Chinese orphan girls somehow survived the war 






at their refuge in the Tai Po Orphanage in the British crown colony of Hong Kong. 
Here Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, commander of the British Pacific Fleet,.greets them. | 





sources who want China divided.” Last 


. April when Hurley was in Washington, 


the embassy staff cabled asking that his 
policy be rejected. Hurley exploded: 
“Recall those men or I don’t go back.” 


_ They were recalled. President Roosevelt 


remarked: “When Pat goes back he can 
write a book: ‘Alone in China’.” 

@ When Chiang and Hurley had their 
famous showdown with Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell, Hurley said: “Joe, I have only, 
two stars to your four, but I’m going to 
tell Washington one of us has to leave 
here.” 

@ When Hurley persuaded Mao Tse- 
tung, the Communist leader, to fly to 
Chungking to confer with Chiang, Mao 


required Hurley to ride in the plane with ~ 


him. He was afraid of “accidents.” 


eae 


The Peace of Paper 


The Chungking government and the 
Chinese Communists made peace last 
week—on paper. After 45 days of delicate 
negotiations, they agreed on measures 
which, they hoped, would head off civil 
war in China. But the talks failed to 
bring about the military and administra- 
tive unity necessary to end the state of 
armed truce. A joint communiqué issued 
by Generalissimo Chiang: Kai-shek and 
Communist leader Mao Tse-tung made 
these pledges: 

@ Chungking’s “anti-freedom” laws will 
'. xnnulled. The Chungking government 
waa release political prisoners, prohibit 
urrests by organizations other than police 


and will recognize the equality of all 
political parties. 

@ Local self-government will be encour- 
aged. A political consultative council rep- 
resenting all political parties will discuss 
composition of a national congress to re- 
place the Kuomintang’s one-party rule. 
@ Both sides will recognize the concept 
of nationalization of Communist and 
Chungking armies. The Communists de- 
clared themselves not opposed to reduc- 
ing their forces to twenty divisions and 
concentrating them north of the Lunghai 
railroad in North China. : 


Chaos in the North: But the confer- 
ence end was nearly spoiled by a jarring 
note. Two days before the agreements 
were signed, a Chinese Army corporal 
shot and killed Li Shao-shih, Chungking 
secretary of the Communist 18th Group 
Army headquarters. Li had been driving 
a friend home when his black sedan 
knocked over a soldier. The commander 
of the Chungking 
was shot accidentally by the corporal 
when he failed to stop. 

Moreover, the paper agreement in 
Chungking did little to lessen tension in 
North China. While delighted Chinese 
hailed American Marine occupiers. of 


Tsingtao as “angels of peace and might,” 
Communist forces outside the city blew. 


up i in the hope of delaying an 
influx of governmentstroops. Jap troops 
guarding communications lines com- 
plained of suffering 1,000 casualties since 
V-J Day through Communist attacks. 

In Manchuria, the Russians welcomed 


darmerie said Li- 
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Communist Eighth Route Army forces, 


giving the Chinese Reds many captured 


Japanese weapons. With these arms, the 
Communists entered Mukden, where Jap 
warehouses were thrown open to them. 


- Looting and rape broke out, 


The Chungking government began 
moving its troops into North China by 
air. In the Forbidden City within Peiping, 
Chinese General Sun Lien-chung, who 
led his troops against Japanese skirmish- 
ers at the Marco Polo Bridge eight years 
ago, accepted the surrender of 175,000 
Japanese. 


City of Fear: Much of this Chungking 
deployment into areas which the Com- 
munists considered their own was made 

ible by United States forces. Chung- 
g censorship finally released the story 
that the American Tenth Air Force was 
flying the Chinese Nationalist 92nd and 
95th Armies into North China. A landing 
at Chefoo by American troops them- 
selves was called off only after the local 
Communist representative had threatened 
that the Eighth Route Army would battle 
the Marines if they prevented the Com- 
munists from administering the city. Rob- 
ert Shaplen, NEwswEex correspondent, 
sent this description of the scene at 
Chefoo. 

“Streets were empty, alleys boarded up. 
Slogans freshly painted on walls pro- 
claimed: ‘Long live democratic municipal 
government.” “We wish good health for 
our American anti-Fascist warrior friends.’ 
‘We support decisions made at confer- 
ences of Creamia, California, and Puts- 
dam in the endeavor to strengthen anti- 
Fascist unity of the world.’ The Eighth 
Route Army soldiers were young but effi- 
cient and brash. Their ancient Spring- 
field rifles had loudly snapping bolts and 
spears attached to the muzzles. 

“Stores and shops were deserted and 
the silence seemed to touch the houses. 
We walked a mile through the city, and 
unless we smiled first and shouted hello 
no one paid any attention to us, although 
we were the first Americans in Chefoo 
since 1941. There were only a few rick- 
shas, with unwilling coolies pulling them. 

“In the garden of a mission we spied 
a pretty young Italian girl who seemed 

illing to talk. She walked with us until 
we met two Russians. We went into a 
cemetery to escape the curious. The Rus- 


° 


sians were shaking with fright. ‘But I 


‘don’t care what happens now,’ one of 
them whispered to me, ‘so long as you 
know the truth.” The girl still could not 
stop quivering. “You have no idea what 
happens here,’ she said. She paused. ‘I 
lived for many years in Russia under the 
Communists. At least among white peo- 
ple like ourselves, you knew what to ex- 
pect. You can’t tell what these people 
here will do. They tell you one thing and 
do another. You can’t possibly under- 
stand their mentality.’ . 

“She said the Communists had taken 
away ‘several thousand’ Chinese in recent 


months from Chefoo. I asked .her how 
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she thought the Chinese in Chefoo felt 
about the Communists. “The Chinese peo- 
ple are scared to death, I know, like all 
of us,” she said. ‘They are looking out at 
your aie the harbor and praying that 


‘you will 
A Thin Red Line 


They had come marching down the 
street, in the pouring rain, linked hand 
in hand, carrying Red flags and Korean 


flags. When they arrived in the street be- . 


tween the Dai Ichi building, General of 
the Army MacArthur’s headquarters, and 
the walls of the imperial palace grounds, 
they shouted: “Banzai MacArthur. Down 
with the Emperor.” And sacrilege of 
sacrileges, they turned their backs on the 
imperial palace, before which Japs cus- 
tomarily“halt and bow deeply. An Ameri- 
can colonel watching the scene from 
the Dai Ichi building, was heard to say: 
“Don’t let them in, don’t let them in.” 

That was the extraordinary demonstra- 
tion that took place in Tokyo on Oct. 10. 
MacArthur’s headquarters had ordered 
the release of all political prisoners and 
the Communists immediately organized 
their rally. There were not many—a few 
thousand. Their leader, Kyuichi Tokuda, 
had been in prison for eighteen years. 
The party was out of touch with the main 
currents of contemporary: Japanese life. 
It had no organization, no headquarters. 
In fact, many of the released prisoners 
returned to jail because they had no 
place else to go in gutted Tokyo. 


Saal 


The Commandments 


Outside the rains still lashed the ruins 
of Tokyo. Kijuro Shidehara’s face shook 
with the chronic tremor of age. But he sat 
across from General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur in the general’s office on the sixth 
floor of the Dai Ichi building and listened. 
MacArthur told the Jap Premier that re- 
forms in the Japanese social system need- 
ed to carry out the Potsdam Declaration 
“will unquestionably involve liberaliza- 
tion of the constitution.” Point by point 
Baron Shidehara learned what was ex- 
pected of him—to enfranchise women; 


- encourage unionization; liberalize the 


schools, police, and courts; break down 
industrial monopolies; and cope with the 
crisis in housing, food, fuel, and clothing. 
This was obviously a taller order than 
the little diplomat and his government of 
backseat bureaucrats had bargained for. 


Food Before Rights: However, Shide- 
hara summoned his Cabinet and they 
took the first steps toward meeting Mac- 
Arthur’s directives. They decided to grant 
women the vote in the coming January 
elections and to lower the voting age from 
25 to 20. At the same time, the 
of amending the Japanese constitution 


' go as to make it more-democratic was 
undertak : 


en. 


The most immediate problem, how- 
ever, was to get an ill-fed and ill-housed 
Japan through the coming winter. In a 
press conference with Allied correspond- 
ents, Shidehara admitted that the food 
situation was “very dangerous and grow- 
ing worse.” The 73-year-old Premier, who 
suffers from arthritis, appeared feeble 
and uncertain. : 

At any rate, the first steps toward al- 
leviating the economic situation were 
taken by MacArthur’s headquarters in a 





European 
Necktie Party: This Hungarian Nazi 
charged with war atrocities was literally 
strung up from a lamppost in Budapest.. 





directive outlining the conditions under 
which Japan will be permitted to import 
much-needed rice, salt, and raw cotton. 
The Japs presumably will use the 260,000 
tons of shipping General MacArthur or- 
dered reserved for this. They will also be 
obliged to pay for their imports although 
on Oct. 8 American forces seized more 


than $250,800,000 worth of Japanese 


gold, silver, and platinum. 
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To Beat the Dutch . 
in Batavia, the capital, did the 
amt ae ie ie eve last’ week. All 


through the rest of the rich, ove 
lated Netherlands Indies island, Indowe- 
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sian nationalists fought almost open war- 
fare with the Japs, the Dutch and most 
other whites. In Batavia itself the com- 
mander of the British troops of occupa- 
tion, Maj. Gen. D. C. Hawthorn, was 
forced to proclaim the death penalty for 
looting, sabotage, and bearing arms. He 
also formally put the entire island under 
an Allied military mission. 

But the Indonesian People’s Army had 
already issued what it called a “declara- 
tion of war” against the Dutch, the Eu- 
rasians, and the Amboinese. The natives 
were reported to be ready to use: “All 
kinds of firearms, also poison, poisoned 
darts and arrows, all methods of arson, 
and any kind of wild animals, as, for 
instance, snakes.” 

The nationalists supposedly represent- 
ed only 5 per cent of the 42,000,000 
placid, brown-skinned Javanese. The 


Dutch called them quislings. But they set . 


up a police organization and seized rail- 
roads, tele sobs, newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, and public utilities. Extremist 
bands of young Indonesians armed with 
spears, knives, and machine guns (which 
they didn’t know how to-use) swarmed 
over trains in search of Dutchmen. On 
Oct. 4 they boarded a train and mur- 
dered two Dutchmen, three Indonesian 
policemen, and a Chinese. In Batavia 
they ambushed two Netherlands com- 
panies, killing a lieutenant and wound- 
ing two soldiers. The British picked up 
the mutilated bodies of a British and an 
Indian officer in a Batavia street. Rescue 
planes sent by RAPWI (Recovery of 
Allied Prisoners of War and Internees) 
could not land in the interior because the 
natives had planted stakes on the airfields. 


The Double Doctor: The ostensible 
head of the Nationalists is a Dr. Sukarno, 
a Dutch-educated engineer. Correspond- 
ents last week found him at his bungalow 
in an exclusive section of Batavia. They 
admired his height of 6 feet 6 inches, his 
immaculate tropical suit, and his quick 
intelligence but not his bland evasiveness 
in answering questions. The real power 
behind the nationalist movement, how- 
ever, appeared to be a Drs. Mohammed 
Hatta, nationalist vice president and prop- 
aganda director. Hatta insists on the Drs. 


because he claims two doctorate degrees. | 


The Allies and particularly the Dutch 
are on the spot in Java because of a lack 
of troops. For this reason the British have 
been forced to operate through the 34,- 
000 Jap troops still on the island. The 
Dutch have some 8,500 troops on the way 
from Europe, but they may need much 
larger forces to pacify the Indies. So 
far the natives have refused t®treat with 
the Dutch and this week the Governor 
General, Jonkheer A. W. L. Tjarda 
van Starkenborgh Stachouwer, resigned. 
However, the. acting governor general, 
Hubertus van Mook, who is the real 
Dutch leader in the Indies, left for Singa- 


pore to see Admiral Lord Louis Mount- . 


batten—possibly to ask the Allied South- 
east Asia commander for more troops. 
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Army Proposes, Fate Disposes 
and GI’s Long for Boats to U.S. 


Men With Points to Burn 
Wait Overseas for Transports 
Now Missing From Service 


At Atsugi airfield in Japan, the editor 
of the one-page Army newspaper Pulse 
composed a letter to Henry J. Kaiser: 
“Please, before. you decide to go into a 
program of reconversion do us stranded 
GI’s over here one favor. It’s just a couple 
of days’ work for you, so I don’t think 
you would mind . . . Just make one more 
ship, any old kind. Don’t bother to paint 
it, just send it over and we'll see that it 
gets back . . . It seems that during the 
war statements were made .. . that the 
U.S. alone had so many ships that it 
would take years to dispose of the sur- 
plus. Now when the war's over and a few 
of those ships could be utilized to haul 
us home, they claim, ‘no shipping.’ We 
don’t understand, do you?” 

Thousands of soldiers throughout the 
Pacific and Europe were asking the same 
question last week. The Army did its best 
to explain. Striking dock workers had held 
up troopship sailings from East Coast 
ports. Stormy weather had also interfered 
with shipping schedules. But most serious 
of all, the British Government, which had 
soldiers to take home too, withdrew the 
liners Queen Elizabeth and Aquitania 
from American troop service. The re- 
moval of those vessels meant the loss of 
shipping space for 125,000 troops during 
the next three months. 


Backlogs and Promises: Homesick 
GI’s weren't interested in excuses, how- 
ever valid. The Army had promised that 
all but the 400,000 men in the permanent 
occupation force in Germany would be 
home by summer. General of the Army 
MacArthur had said that 1,250,000 Pa- 
cific veterans would be brought home 
during the next six months. Some 100,000 
China-Burma-India veterans had been as- 
sured of a prompt trip home. How could 
these promises be kept, they wondered, 
when, by last week, only a dent had been 
made in the huge backlogs of men await- 
ing ships at Pacific stations and when the 
redeployment program from Europe was 
falling behind schedule? 

The Army countered with fresh prom- 
ises. By January, it announced, some 
135,000 replacements would be sent to 
Europe to relieve occupation-force per- 
sonnel who had more than 44 points. Per- 
manent occupation units in the Pacific— 
the Eleventh Airborne, the First Cavalry, 


the 24th, and the 25th Divisions in 
Japan, the Sixth and Seventh Divisions 
in Korea, and the 86th in the Philippines 
—would be filled up with low-point men. 
By spring, only the 400,000-man occu- 
pation force was to remain in the Pacific 
—200,000 in Japan and Korea, 36,000 in 
the Ryukyus, and 70,000 in the Philip- 
pines, with the rest scattered at other 
island bases. 

Further, the War Department prom- 
ised that by the end of October men 
would be released from the Army at the 
rate of 1,000,000 a month. By the end 
of March, all men with two years’ service 
would become eligible for discharge, re- 
gardless of points. 


Griping Out: But in Washington, con- 
gressmen continued to needle the War 
Department with new complaints. Nearly 
600 men of the 26th Division, with more 
than 95 points each and more than four 

" years of service, were working as laborers 
in England. At home, high-point soldiers 
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“GOR BLIMEY!” 





charged that they couldn’t even get to 
separation centers. 

Some Army officers began to improvise 
new methods to correct the worst in- 
justices. At the Santa Ana Army Air Base 
in California, Oct. 8 was officially desig- 
nated “Gripe Day” and Brig. Gen. Arthur 
Easterbrook, the post commander, agreed 
to hear all demobilization complaints in 
person at the base theater. When he 
walked in, 550 enlisted men were ready 
and waiting. One man rose and asked: 
“I have 150 points and only 70 are needed 
for discharge. I haven’t been screened for 
discharge yet. How long do I have to 
wait, General, and how come?” 

“That’s wrong,” said Easterbrook, and 
promised to get him out at once. But 
there were other men with less sympa- 
thetic generals. 


Do 


Fed Up and Far From Home, 
This GI Sweats Out Ships 


Though the Army demobilizes thou- 
sands daily, many men on overseas duty 
who are eligible for return and discharges 
have become snarled up in red tape. The 
following story came from one of the 
men on the “Forgotten Front” in Italy: 


I was in the wing headquarters. We 
directed four bomber groups. Headquar- 
ters and groups came overseas 
about the same time, worked 
in the same area, and were 
subject to the same condi- 
tions. All personnel in the 
groups (which means latrine 
orderlies, KP’s, truck drivers, 
and clerks) received battle 
stars. Most of the men accum- 
ulated seven. In wing head- 
quarters, we received one. 
When the point system was 
announced, men in the groups 
had, on the average, about 35 
more points than men in 
headquarters. 


On Again, Off Again: So 
our groups went home. Our 
general wanted to hold the 
wing headquarters together. 
He lost the argument and they 
broke us up. I was considered 
fortunate. I was tagged for an 
occupation unit, then taken 
off. those orders and sent to 
an Air Service group, which 
was scheduled to return to the 
States as a unit in September. 

I was in my new outfit 
about five days. Another Air 
Service group wanted an am- 
bitious public-relations _pro- 
gram. They made a deal and 
I was transferred there. That 
still wasn’t bad. Living con- 











Sgt. Jim Weeks in Yank, The Army Weekly 
Yank views the demobilization situation 


ditions were rough, but the 
group was scheduled to re- 
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it a vital aid to your personal efficiency and your 
secretary's, too. Mail the coupon today and get 
the complete SoundScriber story. 
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turn home in November. The outlook 
brightened in July, when the Command- 
ing Officer announced we were to move 
in September. But in a few weeks plans 
. were changed, and our departure date 
was put back to November. 

In the meantime, my unit was supply- 
ing low-score men for transfer to the 
States for eventual redeployment to the 
Pacific. I wanted: to go and take the 
chance that the war would be over before 
I'd be sent to the Pacific. Many men 
with a few months overseas or with very 
low scores returned to the States on such 
shipments. I was “indispensable.” Again, 
plans were changed, and the CO told us, 
in August, that we were again scheduled 
to go home as a unit in September. 


Three Times and Not Out: In the 
meantime, the Army decided to release 
35-year-olds. I applied immediately and, 
since the public-relations program had 
fizzled out with the end of the war, I 
was declared “available for immediate 
release; no replacement necessary.” 

The orderly room typed my applica- 
tion. I signed it. The next day it bounced 
back from group headquarters, because 





top of all the other disappointments, that 
angered me. Then I learned that, because 
this squadron is stil] busy on some vital 
work (although I understand that in- 
cludes such duties as converting a couple 
of bombers into personal transports for 
a couple of travel-minded generals), I 
was, as a member, subject to automatic 
classification as “essential.” 

I went to the air inspector, who is a 
sort of catch-all for GI gripes, and, as a 
result, was invited to bring my applica- 
tion to him. He assured me later that he 
had succeeded in having me declared 
“nonessential.” My new application, there- 
fore, is now (if I can believe what I’m 
told) at Headquarters, AAF Service 
Command, where (I am told) orders will 
be cut, sooner or later, transferring me 
to a replacement depot to await shipment 
to the States. 


Confusion Multiplied: Incidentally, 
in my moving around I fell behind on my 
PX rations, accumulated a duffel bag full 
of dirty clothes, and missed pay day— 
none of which contributes much to my 
morale. 

There may be reasons for all this. I 


Association,” they marched up and down 
before the American Embassy demand- 
ing quick shipment to join their husbands 
in the United States. 

In desperation, Ambassador John Win- 
ant agreed to send his special assistant, 
Cmdr. Herbert Agar, to hear their com- 
plaints at a mass meeting in Caxton 
Hall on Oct. 11. Hours ahead of time 
about 2,500 women, some holding crying 
babies, lined up outside. After the hall 
was filled to overflowing, some charged 
the police lines in an effort to get 
through. Those who couldn’t get inside 
trooped around the hall shouting, “We 
want our husbands” and “We want ships.” 

Agar tried to explain that women who 
had married American soldiers had signed 
an agreement binding them to wait their 
turn for entry into the United States and 
that American troops had to be sent home 
first. But howls of protest drowned him 
out. Uproarious laughter greeted one 
woman who begged the crowd to “be 
dignified about this—be British.” 


Uncle Sam, Alienator? Washington, 
in the meantime, had considered the 
problem serious enough to send a special 





Associated Press photos 


GI wives in London pose and picket before the American Embassy in their campaign to get to the United States 


of insufficient information. The orderly 
room made a new one. I signed it. That 
was returned the next day from head- 
quarters because it had been signed by 
the adjutant, instead of the CO. In Sep- 
tember, five days after my original ak 
cation, I signed the third application and 
it went through, as far as I know. 

Then the plims were changed again, 
and my outfit was ordered to deactivate. 
In the breakup, I was transferred with a 
number of others to an air depot group, 
and from there to a depot repair squadron. 

I inquired immediately about my dis- 
charge application and was informed 
that I was now in a “different command” 
and would have to submit a new one. On 


have not been acquainted with them. I 
just know such simple things as that Joe 
Louis was discharged on Oct. 1 with 74 
points, whereas there are men with 80 
points over here sweating out ships. I 
know there are more men over here than 
the Army can find jobs for. I know that 
the story of my own confusion can be 
multiplied many, many times. 


Bao 


*Ome Is Where the Eart Is 


More than 3,000 British wives of 
American servicemen went on the war- 
path in London last week. Organizing 
themselves into “The Married Women’s 


\ 


State Department mission to London to 
look into it, even though there was little 
hope that shipping space could be found 
for the total of 54,000 British brides be- 
fore the redeployment program was com- 
pleted. Some women insisted that cir- 
cumstances such as extreme poverty and 
sickness should entitle them to special 
consideration. One pretty 19-year-old 
bride, Mrs. Elizabeth Mary Remar, whose 
husband was ill in the United States, and 
another woman who is rapidly going blind 
pleaded for transportation. Although 


“compassionate priorities” are provided 


for such cases, neither could get one from 
the Red Cross or the Army. 
One woman charged: “The American 
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The operating subsidiaries of That’s the amazing range of products made from Calcium Carbide, the material 
Air Reduction Company, Inc., 


pi that produces acetylene gas for welding and cutting. Now, through the modern 
“AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY ‘ : . : : : 
MAGHOLIA AIRCO GAS PROBUCTS CO. science of chemistry, this versatile product has become a basic material for 
Industrial Gases, Welding and : ° Pa . . E 
Sania Meaoaine making a host of new things — plastics, rayon fabrics, cleaning fluid and 
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HATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION synthetic rubber — for a thousand different uses. 
oe National Carbide is one of many Air Reduction products that play an 
PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 


Carbonic Gas and “Dry-Ice” increasingly important part in diverse phases of American life .. . from aircraft 


Pie hacry A uncepisraineme Al manufacture to food packaging .. . oxygen therapy to shipbuilding. 
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1 OUT OF EVERY 4 CARS IS 
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S IS A CHEVROLET 
_ 


.. because tts FIRST 


IN VALVE 


The public has made Chev- 
rolet the leader in sales 
during 10 of the last 11 


car-production years 


The American people know their motor 
cars; and the American people have long 
given proof of their knowledge of this one 
important fact: 

When the new Chevrolet mode's appear, 
the new standard of car values is here! 

Men and women the country over !ook 
to Chevrolet to offer them motor car 
styling, comfort, performance with econ- 
omy, and deep through-and-through 
quality and reliability well beyond the 
prevailing scale of values in the lawest- 
price field. 

In return, Chevrolet makes it a point 
to increase and strengthen this public 
confidence by delivering the higher 
standards that men and women wont 
in each succeeding Chevreiet model. 


What of today? . . What of the new 
Chevrolet for 1946? ... “Count on the 
leader to lead again.”’... Again you will 


find that Chevrolet is first in public favor 
because it is first in value! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
Generali Motors Ceiporction 
DETROIT Zz, MICHIGAN 
She 
— — ———, 
CHEVROLET ’ 
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KEEF BUYING WAR RONDS 
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Surely it’s a comfort to all of us to know 
that there is available such a wonderful 
drug as penicillin—one of the medical 
profession’s most efficient weapons 
against many serious and persistent in- 
fections of the human body. It’s a still 
greater comfort to both patients and 
doctors to know that research is end- 
lessly seeking new ways to make this 
drug increasingly effective. 

For example, as the result of its con- 
tinuing research and long past experi- 
ence, Lederle Laboratories, Inc., a unit 
of Cyanamid, has succeeded in produc- 
ing an-improved form of. penicillin 
known as penicillin X, which it is be- 
lieved will prove more effective against 
pneumonia, gonorrhea, meningitis and 
other infections, including those caused 


MOLDING 


3 he ‘ 


wathed 


by streptococci. Moreover, it does not 
have to be administered as frequently 
as the earlier penicillin G, its effect 
being prolonged, since it tends to 
remain in the blood stream. Hete is 
an important forward step in 





ue 


One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities. 


These developments are typical 
results of the strategically planned 
research that has made this unit of 
American Cyanamid Company an out- 
standing leader in its specialized field. 





the evolution of this compara- 
tively new drug through Lederle 
research. 

Scientists at Lederle have also 
developed a brand of penicillin— 
LEDERCILLIN*—to beadministered 
orally in convenient capsules and 
tablets, whereas formerly it could 
be given only by injection. This, 
too, opens the way to broader 
and more effective use of this re- 
markable drug in treating dan- 
gerous infections. *Trade-Mark 
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- Government doesn’t want us over there 
_ and is doing its best to break up our mar- 


riages.” But American soldiers in Europe, 
already ruffled by the redeployment slow- 

_ down, indignantly pointed out that they 
also have wives in the United States who 
are no better off. 


Baa 


Mother Made It 


_ Mrs. George Engel talked excitedly 
with her family in her Chicago home. A 
War Department telegram in her hand 
said that her son, M/Sgt. Fred S. Engel, 
had been liberated from a Jap prison 
‘camp and would arrive in San Francisco 
by ship around Oct. 9. Mrs. Engel had 
one wish: to see her son walk down the 
gangplank. So the family scraped to- 
gether $98.27, the price of a plane ticket 
to the West Coast. 

In San Francisco, Mrs. Engel met 
transport after transport without finding 

~ her son. Finally she showed her telegram 
to Pert of Embarkation authorities, who 
discovered the sergeant was aboard the 
Gosper. But the Gosper had been re- 
routed to Seattle. The Army hadn't 
known of the change when Mrs. Engel 
got the telegram. The ship was due the 


_ -next day and Mrs. Engel was frantic. 


While sympathetic officers were trying 
to get her a plane reservation to Seattle, 
more calls for help came in. Six misled 
relatives of other liberated prisoners were 
also hoping to beat the Gosper up the 
Pacific Coast. Col. Carroll T. Harris of 
the Port of Embarkation appealed to the 
Army for a plane. The Fourth Air Force 
promised to fly the group north if ten 
passengers could be rounded up. 

In an all-night session of checking and 
telephoning, the Port of Embarkation lo- 
cated 22 relatives who, like Mrs. Engel, 
had been misdirected to San Francisco. 
The next day a C-47 flew the 23 to 
Seattle. When the Gosper docked Oct. 
12, Mrs. Engel was there to see her son 
come home. 

In Washington, the War Department 
was snowed under with calls for free 
transportation to meet incoming ships. 
Officers explained once more that the 
Army tries to discourage relatives from 
going to debarkation ports. Next of kin 
are notified only when fiberated prisoners 
are due back. And go the Army 
felt bad about Mrs. Engel’s mixup, it 
declined to make a policy of flying civil- 
ians around the country. 


al 


Valor Without Arms 


Before the war began, GI’s sneered at 
conscientious objectors. Many soldiers 
felt that even those who joined the Army 
but wouldn’t bear arms were yellow. But 
on the battlefield they learned to value 
the oddly gentle “conchies” who served 
in the Medical Corps. 

One of those men was Cpl. Desmond 
T. Doss, 26, of Lynchburg, Va. A Sev- 










A HORRIBLE MISTAKE 


Harry didn’t realize pasting his hair down with 
grease would make him look so ridiculous and 
out-dated. (Listen, Harry — Kreml grooms hair 
handsomely — yet never leaves it looking offen- 
sively oily or greasy.) 


A SUCCESSFUL MAN 


Dick knows how better-groomed hair helps a man 
look like a winner. Both on the job and with the 
ladies. Kreml keeps hair neatly groomed all day 
long — in fine looking condition. Use Kreml to 
help improve the appearance of your hair. 


@ Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your barber 
shop. Buy a bottle at any drug counter. Use 
gerry Kreml daily for a cleaner scalp 
Good Housetoeping —for handsomely groomed hair. 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 


GOODBYE FOXHOLE HAIR— 


First day baek in civies, Bill roars, “Where's 
my Kreml? It’s time I gaye this wild, matted 
foxhole hair the gate! Kreml always keeps my 
hair so neat—so keen and spruce looking.” 


“SAY THIS ISN'T SO” 


---begs Pete whosees his shoulders covered with un- 
tidy dandruff flakes. (Never mind, Pete— Kreml 
is famous to remove these tell-tale flakes and 
Krem] leaves scalp feeling so clean—so refreshed.) 









Relieves *tching of Dry Scalp - Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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Date With a Geisha: Servicemen in Tokyo are teaching 





Td 





left, S 8/c Bob Johnson picks a disk with Miss Tamako, and 
geisha girls a few things about American jive and dancing. At Cpl. Stanley Suski finds she’s an apt pupil at jitterbugging .. . 


on 





enth Day Adventist, Doss refused to carry 
or even touch a gun. As a medic, he 
served with distinction on Guam and 
Leyte and won the Bronze Star. Then 
he moved on to Okinawa. 

Last April Doss was a medical aid on 
the front with the 77th Division. He went 
with a battalion assigned to capture a 
rugged cliff 400 feet high. As the men 
reached the top, Jap fire mowed down 
about 75; the rest retreated. Doss stuck 
with the wounded. Under fire he carried 
them one by one to the edge of the cliff 
and lowered them to safety in a rope- 
. supported litter (NEWSWEEK, May 21). 

Later he volunteered to go on a night 
march. While he was inching toward 
some wounded men, grenade fragments 
struck both his legs. Other aids came to 
carry him in, but he edged off the litter 
and begged them to take more seriously 
wounded men. As he waited in the dark, 
Doss was hit again. His arm was frac- 
tured, but he finally crawled to an aid 
station alone. ; 

Last week, along with fourteen other 
men of great valor, he stood on the White 
House lawn and President Truman put 
the Congressional Medal of Honor around 
his neck. He was the first conscientious 
objector ever to win it. 


Sa 


What, Again? — 

Gen. George S. Patton Jr. is a hard 
man to keep down. Only momentarily 
shaken by his removal as Third Army 
commander, he swung into his new job 
last week as commander of the Fifteenth 
iow (assigned to write up the history 
of the European war) and cheerfully 
quipped at the end of the first moming: 

I am so engulfed in wading through 


papers that the most essential piece of 


equipment I need is an eye dropper.” 

Still in fine fettle by the end of the 
second day, he exuberantly quoted Kip- 
ling and the Bible to correspondents, 
then burst out with the kind of remark 
that usually gets him into hot water. 
Another war is inevitable, he said, and 
anyone who doesn’t agree is a wishful 
thinker. Most of his critics in Congress, 
well talked-out by the recent, Patton 
crisis, didn’t bother to comment. 


, aa 


Paths of Glory gee 


The men of the aircraft carrier Enter- 
prise are a cocky bunch. They lovingly 
call their ship “The Big E.” When sailors 
of the Essex tried to steal the nickname 
for their newer, larger carrier and taunt- 
ingly tabbed the Enterprise “The Little 
E,” Enterprise men beat them up. 


E as in Exult: The Enterprise crew 
figured they had always done things just 
a shade better than-anyone else. Admiral 
Halsey and later Vice Admiral Mitscher 
chose the carrier as a flagship. It took 
part in every major Pacific naval engage- 
ment except the Battle of the Coral Sea. 

During the Battle for Leyte Gulf the 
Big E was the only ship that shuttled 
back and forth to hit all converging 
Jap task forces. But the Enterprise men 
were proudest of the carrier's action off 
Okinawa last May. It was singled out 
time after time for Kamikaze suicide at- 
tacks. When a plane finally crashed into 
the carrier, the Enterprise was spared 
the terrible fire damage that crippled the 
a = the eer ps be crew 

ained every 0 ine out 
of the planes aboard beforehand. Then 


they had scrubbed the flight decks with 
soap and water. Only the ammunition for 
its anti-aircraft guns was exposed. Even 
when the Jap bomb tumbled down 
one of the ship’s elevators, it didn’t 
do serious harm. The bomb landed in 
Locker 305-A—a storeroom for tightly 
packed rags and stacks of toilet paper, 
which mufiled the violent explosion. 


E as in End: The carrier’s crew had 
once chalked up a sign on_ the hangar 
deck reading: “The Enterprise Against 


Japan.” Their ship, they felt, had dis- . | 


tinguished itself more than any other in 
the Pacific war. — ; 

Last week, as the Big E headed through 
the Panama Canal en route to New York, 
its usually boisterous crew was glum with 
disappointment. The seven-year-old car- 
rier was on the way out. The Navy had 
made plans to convert the ship into a 
floating war memorial. Yet there were 
other proud veterans scheduled for a 
worse end—the scrap heap. Among them, 
the Navy revealed, were the over-age 
battleships Nevada, Pennsylvania, Ar- 
kansas, New York, Texas, and Mississippi, 
and at least seven submarines, including 


‘the famous Narwhal and Nautilus. 


Ps 


Cheese It, the Limeys! | 


In full battle regalia, British soldiers 
led by tanks staged a surprise raid on the 
Tiergarten, center of the Berlin black 
market, last week. Among the 2,000 
rounded up—German civilians and Brit- 
ish and Russian troops—was one Russian 
major general who claimed he just hap- 
pened to be passing by. GI’s in the crowd 
saw the redcoats coming in time to beat 
a fleet retreat. Not one was caught. 




















... Between rug-cutting sessions, a group watches Fige Aieko 
dance Japanese style; they left their shoes at the geisha-house 
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door. Teru Shibuse quickly picks up ballroom steps with Cpl. 
Orvel Stone. Joes who don’t want to dance get a cup of tea. 





Little Lulu 


Louise was born on Oct. 3 over the 
Pacific Ocean just southeast of the Mari- 
anas. She swept over Saipan two days 
later. She grew lustily adolescent in the 
Philippine Sea, kicking up the waves as 
she raced along. But when she reached 
Okinawa last week, Louise wreaked all 
the havoc of her howling maturity. Louise 
was the Navy code name for the Pacific’s 
worst typhoon in twenty years. Striking 
Okinawa Oct. 8 with strong winds and 
icy rain, the typhoon doubled back two 
days later to hurl gusts up to 170 miles 
an hour. 

Already weakened by a September 
typhoon, tent cities ripped apart. Quonset 
huts went sailing through the air. On the 
airfields near Naha, the wind ripped 
sheets of metal off huge hangars, then 
crushed buildings. Wind instruments 
were blown away after registering 130 
miles an hour. Planes on the fields were 
tossed around like dried weeds. Ships in 
Buckner Bay, torn from -their moorings, 
pitched crazily in the sea. 

All over the island, thousands of men 
ran through the driving rain trying to 
batten things down. But when they saw 
whole huts take off, they sought shelter 
in caves. To add to the confusion, 2,100 
hospital cases were exposed to the storm. 


Out From the Caves: After the ty- 
phoon blew away the following day, 
dazed men crawled out of holes and caves 
to count the cost. Reports drifted in slow- 
ly. Electric lines were down, and the east 
Coast of the island was out of communi- 
cation with the west. 

As bodies began to wash ashore, the 
Navy released incomplete casualty fig- 
ures: 28 Navy men killed, 70 missing, 


and 423 injured; 36 vessels sunk, dam- 
aged, or beached. Four Japanese prisoners 
were killed and 100 GI’s hurt. Of the 150,- 
000 men on Okinawa, about 50,000 were 
homeless. Almost all food supplies had 
gone with the wind. B-29s rushed tons 
of rations from the Marianas. Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell, Tenth Army com- 
mander on Qkinawa, asked for planes 
to evacuate hospital cases; harbor facili- 
ties were useless. 

Meanwhile Louise, far from spent, 
howled over Southern and Central*Hon- 
shu, killing 69 Japs and flooding thou- 
sands of homes. On Oct. 11, she roared 
out into the Sea of Japan. Navy aerolo- 
gists said the storm was doomed to death 
in the cold climate above the 37th parallel. 


Ugh! 


Starving Japanese soldiers by-passed 
on Pacific islands during the war made 
no bones about cannibalism. Frequently 
they sallied out of their foxholes to 
capture Allied soldiers and murder them 
for food. Just as frequently, they ate the 
flesh of their own dead. 

Last week American intelligence offi- 
cers in Tokyo uncovered official Japanese 
documents proving that the Jap Army 
had sanctioned eating Allied soldiers but 
had strictly forbidden ‘the practice with 
its own dead. One order read: “Those 
who have consumed human flesh (ex- 
cluding that of the enemy) .. . will be 
sentenced to death for committing the 
worst possible crime against humanity.” 
One Japanese officer executed four of 
his own soldiers for violating the order. 
But the same officer, six days later, 
joined his men in eating the flesh of 
two captured Australian fliers. 


Weapons From Mars 


While it was fighting a war with con- 
ventional planes and alta the Army 
Air Forces was working feverishly on 
devices designed to bring it to the “push- 
button” tie 8 
Last week the Air Technical Service 
Command showed the public at least 
part of what it had up its sleeve. In 
a mammoth “Air Fair” at Wright Field, 
near Dayton, Ohio, it pitched rows of 
flag-topped tents which housed every 
AAF development from rockets to hydro- 
ponic lettuce. Outstanding among the 
exhibits were: 
@ Azon, a_ radio-controlled bomb fin 
which gives the bombardier right and left 
control of the bomb’s path. It was used 
in Burma and Italy. 
@ Razon, a television- and radio-con- 
trolled glide bomb with a 20-mile range 
and four-direction maneuverability — up- 
down, right-left; the bombardier guides 
the bomb’s flight by means of a television 
screen. 
@ A 5,000-horsepower engine. 
@ An American V-2 rocket. 
@A stubby, triangular jet fighter in 
which the pilot lies prone, his head sup- 
ported on a chin rest. 
@ Counter-rotating propellers which elim- 
inate torque, and reversible-pitch pro- 
pellers which will allow the mam- 
moth planes of the future to land on 
short runways. 
@ Rotachute, a combination glider and 
helicopter weighing 50 pounds, Coigaes 


_ to land one man and equipment 


enemy lines. 

@ Three-lensed cameras, used in aerial re- 
connaissance, which photograph from | 
horizon to horizon and giant’ bulbs for 
night photography. 
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Security-but Not by Power Alone 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 
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MATRIX “footprint in leather” 


Observe the bottom of the lowly 
human foot—and you'll understand 
" why it feels so badly mistreated by 
ordinary, flat innersole shoes. They 
just don’t fit! That’s why the inner- 
sole of every Matrix Shoe is curved 
to conform with the sole of your 
foot, to cradle it in easy-going com- 
fort from first step to last. That’s 
why you don’t have to break in 
Matrix Shoes. We’ve done the 
pounding for you—made them as 


comfortable as old shoes, right 
from the start! Step out in 
Matrix today! See them at 
America’s leading retailers. 


\ 


tous soorrarar im weatece 
—— 


Worcester 4. Mass 
ie Shoes Since 1864 













This article is the first of a series by 
Admiral Pratt on the lessons of the na- 


val war and their applicationtothe prob- . 


lems of peace and the future defense of 
the United States. Admiral Pratt was 
formerly Chief of Naval Operations. 


The first and most important les- 
son of the war is this: The sane and 
civilized peoples of the world wish to 
live under the security of 

ace, but if this ideal is 
enied them, then they de- 
mand, in so far as it is hu- 
manly possible, that they be 
spared the horrors of an- 
other lawless, total war. 
Leading to the end in view 
there are now, as has always 
been the case, three roads to 
follow: the juridical, the 
road of statecraft, and the 
power path of military force. 
For decades, attempts were made in‘ 
Europe through the balance-of-power . 


‘principle to arrive at some degree of 


stability. British sea power made this 
possible. The waging of war was 
limited to the soldier, with noncom- 
batants immune to the risks of the 
forces on the fighting fronts: This con- 
dition lasted until the last war. 


During all this time law, in the 
matter of international relations, played 
a poor third, though up to 1914 some 
respect still was paid it. Since the law 
could not prevent war, it accepted the 
condition and devised a set of regula- 
tions known as International Law to 
humanize war and keep it within the 
limits of decency. This, too, worked 
pretty well until 1914-18, when in 
order to win the war, the Germans 
swept aside every ideal which had pre- 
vailed in the past and proceeded with 
their unrestricted submarine campaign 
to sink neutral and belligerent ships 
alike in their efforts to prevent supplies 
and men from reaching the fightin 


front. Gas warfare was introduced an 


the way was paved for the horrors of 
this war, which from its very inception 
was a total war. 

After 1918 an attempt was again 
made to limit wars of an aggressive 
character. So the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
was promulgated on July 24, 1929, by 
45 nations, including Germany and 
Japan. The substance of Article I is 


“the condemnation of war as the solu- 


tion of international controversies, and 
its renouncement as an instrument of 
national policy. The substance of Ar- 





ticle II is that the solution of all dis- 
putes or conflicts of whatever nature 
or origin should be-sought only by pa- 
cific means. Once more the law failed. 

The art of war and that of the 
maintenance of peace are two distinct 
professions. The former depends al- 
most entirely upon preponderance of 
the power factor. To maintain a dura- 
ble peace is a more difficult task, for it 
depends upon a proper bal- 
ance of the three factors .in- 
volved—juridical, statecraft, 
and power. In the world to- 
day excessive idealism is al- 
most as upsetting for a 
correct balance as too great 
realism. Conflicting national 
interests have always been 
the bugbear of statecraft 
and the power factor alone 
will not maintain a satisfac- 
tory peace. Law, the great 
stabilizer, has little chance until the 
abnormal mental processes induced by 
two great war™are returned to nor- 
mal. The meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in London did little 
to restore the proper balance. 

However, the Allied jurists who re- 
cently formulated the rules under 
which war criminals will be tried 
paved the way in establishing law in 
the preeminent position it must hold 
among the nations of the world. This . 
meeting never got the spotlight given 
to that at London, but ‘the agreement 
reached was a long step forward in 
bringing law to the position it deserves 
in international relations. 


The liberty is taken of quoting in 
part from*an article written by Asso- 
ciate Justice Robert H. Jackson of the 
United States Supreme Court, entitled 
“Worst Crime of All” and appearing in 
The New York Times Magazine of 
Sept. 9: “For the first time in history 
four of the world’s dominant nations 
have recognized the principle that to 
plot or launch a war of aggression is a 
crime for which individuals may be 
convicted and punished. This is, per- 
haps, the most significant feature of 
the agreement signed in London on 
Aug. 8, 1945, for their respective gov- 
ernments” by four of the leading jurists 
of England, France, the U.S.S.R., and 
the United States. The agreement’ im- 
plements the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and 
while it cannot remove the threat of 
war, so long as power politics plays its 
role, it is a distinct step toward avert- 


ing war. 
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Let your Hartford agent or your broker “check” 
that fur coat, not just while you are dining or 
dancing, but twenty-four hours a day—‘‘check” 


it by providing you with adequate insurance. 


Hartford Fur Coat Insurance covers against 
loss by theft, robbery, fire, accidental damage ain 


many other hazards ... anywhere... at all times. 


Cost? Surprisingly 
low—maybe as little 
as $5 a year, or less 
than a dime a week! 





Hartford Insurance 


© Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Writing practically ail forms of insurance except personal life insurance ° Hartford 15, Conn. 


Few people are born dis- 
honest. It’s temptation plus 
opportunity that corrupts 
them. Wiseemployers know 
this—are guarding against 
it by helping trusted workers 
to stay trustworthy. Practical 
suggestions on this subject 
by a Certified Public Ac- 
countant make this. booklet interesting and useful. It’s 
FREE-to business men—write for a copy. 


What’s cooking .. . trouble? 








Serious trouble, maybe! What if a 
guest is made ill by food served in 
your home?—and such things do 
happen through no fault of the 
hostess. You’d want your friends 
to have expert medical attention. 
That would be assured if you have Hartford Comprehen- 
sive Personal Liability Insurance. This modern, policy 
pays medical expense for injuries to visitors to your home 
and also covers claims and lawsuits. 
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Must the accident rate go up? 
Already there are danger signs in the newspapers: more 
gasoline, more driving and more accidents. Must more 
driving mean more accidents? Not if we all drive carefully 


and keep war-weary cars in good condition. Check your 
car—and your driving habits—for safety! 









































Tune in on the news... 
with Earl Godwin 


Here’s the important Washington news—expertly ana- 
apped>-by Earl Godwin, ‘Dean of the Capital’s News- 
casters.” It’s brought to you every Thursday evening by 





| the American Broadcasting Company, sponsored by the 


Hartford and other leading capital stock fire insurance 
companies. See your local paper for time and station. 
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The Padlock for Barbotte 


Barbotte, or barbooth, as it was once 
known, is a faster dice game than craps 
(see cut). In Montreal a man panhandled 
a dollar in dimes and quarters from the 
players around a barbotte table and ran 
it to $6,000 in one night. Next morning 
he bought a new wardrobe, paid a year’s 
hotel board in advance, and banked the 
balance. That night he went back to the 
game with $2, borrowed $100 when he 
lost the two, and borrowed twice again 
before his luck returned. When he had 
won another $3,000 he left—and never 
returned. 

But barbotte luck runs just as fast the 
other way. Last winter the owner of a 
profitable restaurant and two apartment 
buildings lost everything. Now he works 
for $35 a week as a ticket writer for a 
bookie. He was only one of thousands of 
part-time Montreal gamblers in the medi- 
um and lower income brackets who took 
a beating in the 60 or more barbotte 
houses which clean up the biggest profits 
among Montreal’s 200 gambling dens. 


Gamblers Out: Several months ago 
The Montreal Gazette opened a vigorous 


campaign to rid the city of its gam- — 


bling houses, with special attention 
to barbotte, a dice game brough 
to Montreal from the United States 
about twenty years ago. Police 
started regular raids, but the courts 
imposed small fines and padlocked 
premises only from one to three 
months. Several of the older estab- 
lishments were never touched. The 
result was that gambling flourished 
as never before, fattening on Mon- 
treal’s wartime prosperity and the 
thousands of servicemen continual- 
ly passing through the city. Large 
percentages of “million-dollar” prof- 
its were said to be paid for “pro- 
tection.” 

There were three reasons why 
the game survived: (1) barbotte 
gave the gambling operators a big 
cut on the play between customers: 
5 cents on a dollar, 10 cents on $3; 
15 cents on $5; 25 cents on $10; 75 
cents on $100, etc.; (2) small bet- 
tors were encouraged by the readi- 
ness with which operators accepted 
checks or IOU’s; and (8) police 
preferred to know and “control” 
gambling, rather than let it get be- 
yond their control. é 

But last month the holiday was 
over. Police and civic officials be- 
came aroused when Maclean’s Mag- 
azine turned a national spotlight on 
Montreal gambling. In one day the 
courts padlocked ten barbotte 
houses for twelve months. But two 
nights later The Gazette found five 














of them operating. Some of the padlocked 
apartments had two doors leading into 
the same room. One door was “pad- 
locked” and the customers used the sec- 
ond door. Police raided one apartment 
the night after they had padlocked it. 
Other operators moved to adjoining or 
nearby premises. 


Homeless In: Last week Pierre Beul- 
lac, emergency shelter administrator 
charged by the federal government with 
control of house and apartment rentals to 
ease Montreal’s critical housing shortage, 
found a solution for two problems: clos- 
ing the barbotte games and shelter for 
homeless families. 

Learning that the padlocking of any 
premise for illegal operations automatical- 


- ly canceled the lease, Beullac had new 


tenarits sign leases for two padlocked 
floors of one house. Then he arranged to 
have the courts lift the padlocking and 
moved in two families. He promised he 
would soon move other families into some 
40 more padlocked barbotte houses. 
Many barbotte operators throughout 
the city promptly decided to close tem- 
porarily rather than risk a padlocking 
which might take their premises from 
them permanently. They hoped the heat 





Shooting Barbotte: Thrower’s side wins on any one 
of four throws: 8-3, 6-5, 5-5, or 6-6 (top). It loses on 
any of the throws below. Other throws don’t count 


















would soon be off. But there were signs 
that the antigambling drive might become 
even more intense. A judicial probe into 
Montreal gambling and jail terms for 
gambling operators were rumored. There 
was one macabre incentive: At a coroner’s 
inquest a prominent citizen’s suicide was 


attributed to gambling debts. 


Sa 


The Ax on Taxes 


Canadian Government trial balloons in 
recent weeks had rumored a 7 per cent 
tax reduction in the first postwar budget. 
Parliamentary opposition ps, and the 
press, reacted by ieaedion more sub- 
stantial reductions. 

Last week Finance Minister J. L. Ilsley, 
announcing the new budget, confirmed 
the effect of public opinion. Taxes during 
the next fiscal year (ending March 3], 
1947) would be. cut $100,000,000 from 
the 1945-46 total of $2,515,000,000. Ef- 
fective Oct. “1, 1945, personal income 
taxes would be cut 16 per cent. This 
would be a fourth-quarter reduction of 
only 4 per cent on 1945 incomes, but 16 
per cent on 1946 incomes. 

Other major changes were: 

@ A 40 per cent reduction in the excess- 
profits tax, from 100 to 60 per cent, on 
1946 profits. 

@ Repeal of the 10 per cent war exchange 
tax on imports, except- autos and office 
equipment, from non-British countries, a 
saving of $52,800,000 on United 
States imports to Canada. 

@ Concessions on the excess-prof- 
its tax for small business. 

@ Exemption from sales tax of all 
machinery used directly in produc- 
tion. 

@ Reductions of income-tax pay- 
ments on annuities, pensions, and 
inheritances. 

@ Repeal of the retail excise tax on 
goods worth $100 or less imported 
by Canadian visitors to the United 
States. 

Ilsley insisted that the prime mo- 
tive of his budget, the first to cut 
taxes in six years, was to speed up 
Canada’s transition to peace by 
offering private enterprise greater 
incentives. 

Unlike proposed tax changes in 
the United States, the new budget 
will permit no Canadian wartime 
taxpayer to escape taxes. Now a 
married Canadian, earning $3,000 
a year, and without other depend- 
ents, will pay a tax of $618 for 1945 
and $541 for 1946, compared with 
$644 last year. 

Opposition leaders seeking drastic 
curtailment of government expendi- 
tures would find one major item 
hard to cut: the $800,000,000 des- 
tined for credits to Allied countries. 
Between 30 and 40 per cent of Can- 
ada’s economy is based on exports, 
and reconversion at home depends 
upon economic recovery abroad. 


Newsweek, Ocroser 22, 1945 | 
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MR. MAC-NAB is a butcher . . . and 
a very unhappy one. 

You know the trouble he’s had 
. . . trying to keep his customers 
happy. with a chop here and a 
tongue there. 

And now he’s discovered, for the 


. first time, how much precious meat 


is wasted because of inferior refrig- 
eration . . . and this new-found 
knowledge is like salt in a wound. 


Cold air needs humidity to keep 
meat properly. Dry air tends to dry 
out meat~ . . and even though Mr. 
Mac Nab trims off the dried-out 
garts like a diamond cutter, that 
meat is still largely wasted. 


Mac Nab knows the answer to 
his problem, and as soon as he can, 


Mr. Muc Nab is 


ation equipment. For Carrier does 
far more than simply reduce the 
temperature. 


Carrier refrigeration is really 
product air conditioning at low 
temperatures. For Carrier provides 
air with constantly controlled tem- 
perature, humidity and motion 
throughout the areas to be cooled. 


Carrier founded the air condi- 
tioning industry nearly half a cen- 
tury ago .. . and has consistently 
led its development. In doing so, 
Carrier introduced the scientific 
principles of air conditioning to re- 
frigeration . . . and thus enhanced 


- its usefulness. 


That is why you see Carrier lead- 
ing the way in all types of commer- 


he’s going to buy Carrier refriger- ® cial refrigeration from freezing 








foods to providing the controlled 
climate needed in dairies and brew- 
eries, in hotels and hospitals, in the 
huge warehouses that guard mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of food and 


other perishables. 

Today, Carrier is quickly con- 
verting its resources to the manu- 
facture of peacetime products... 
products that will soon give you the 
finest air conditioning and refriger- 
ation the world has ever known. 


_CARRIER CORPORATION ¢ SYRACUSE, N.Y; 


Carrier 


AIR CONDITIONING ec REFRIGERATION 
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dents, businessmen, politicians, and work- 
ers had marched, shouted, and demon- 
strated against him. The colonel was un- 
shaken. “Everybody is demanding my 
head, but thus far no one has come to get 
it,” he boasted. He could afford to laugh 
off the hatred of an overwhelming major- 
ity of the Argentine people, because the 
army stood by him. But last week the 
army turned against him and he was 
through. : 


Exit One Strong Man: The shift 
started on the night of Oct. 8 when mili- 
tary planes and cars swarmed into Campo 
de Mayo, the great army base in sub- 
urban Buenos Aires, bringing officers 
from all over the country. 

There was no real information until the 
next afternoon. Then came a sensational 
statement by Interior Minister J. Hor- 
tensio Quijano: Perén, deferring to 
Campo de Mayo, had resigned all his of- 
fices, as Vice President, War Minister, and 
Secretary of Labor and Social Welfare. 

This was great news to the long-suffer- 
ing people. Crowds demonstrated in the 
streets. “He did not quit; we threw him 
out,” students chanted. But the demon- 
strations were broken up by charging 
mounted police, just as demonstrations 
had been when Perén was in power. 
Newspapers which told of Perén’s down- 
fall were closed. The state of siege re- 
mained in force. 

It was not even certain, then, that 
Perén had fallen all the way. No attempt 
was made to interfere with his move- 
ments. On Oct. 10, bareheaded and in 





: Acme 
Storm Warning: Rioting breaks out as Argentine Army groups juggle the government 


The Fall of Peron 


The storm of opposition to the strong- 
arm rule of Col. Juan D. Perén had been 
gathering fury for weeks. Argentine stu- 


civilian clothes, he made a rabble-rous- 
ing speech to a cheering crowd outside 
the Secretariat of Labor. 


Enter Another: None of this was re- 


assuring to Argentine democrats. Nor was 
the character of the man who had led in 
forcing the resignation of Perén: Gen. 
‘Eduardo Avalos, the burly, cigar-chewing 
commander of Campo de Mayo’s troops. 
He had the reputation of being as ardent 
a nationalist and militarist as Perén. At 
one time, for example, he had forbidden 
newsboys to sell democratic Buenos Aires 
afternoon newspapers within the camp. 

Perén was out, more or less, but it 
looked as if his fellow colonels were still 
in, and had simply sacrificed him as a 
scapegoat to appease public anger. 

Yet the crisis was only beginning. As 
it unfolded, the true nature of the move- 
ment against Perén began to take form. 
It had originated in the Campo de Mayo, 
but apparently not among the colonels 
who had staged the revolution of June 
1943. The instigators of this new revolt 
were the younger officers, from the rank 
of major down, who saw the reputation 
and prestige of the army beiag damaged 
irreparably by Perén’s political activities 
and who therefore wanted to get the 
army out of politics altogether. Avalos, 
long a rival of Perén for control of the 
army, realized the strength of this move- 
ment and put himself at the head of it 
either out of conviction or expediency. 

The young officers were not satisfied 
merely by throwing out Perén, the 
wanted to clean house completely an 
return the government to people. 


Revolt Within Revolt: The rebellious 
officers gained ground. Another group of 
older officers met in the Circulo Militar 








(military club) in Buenos Aires and de- 
cided to join the men from Campo de 
Mayo. 

Newspaper suspensions were lifted, 
and hundreds of student prisoners were 
set free. Elections were called for April | 
7, 1946. And on Oct. 12 President Far- 
rell’s entire Cabinet resigned, with the 
exception of Avalos, who had been made 
War Minister, and Rear Admiral Héctor 
Vernengo Lima, newly appointed Navy 
Minister. 

At this point dissension broke out in 
the ranks of the high-riding rebels. Most 
of them wanted to turn over the govern- 
ment and to do it in such a way as to 
save the army’s reputation; but they dis- 
agreed as to the method. The Circulo 
Militar group, backed by the navy and 
civilian leaders, wished Farrell to resign 
and hand the government over to the 
Supreme Court. Avalos and the Campo 
de Mayo officers wanted Farrell to stay in 
office long enough to preside over an elec- 
tion. Civilians refused to join the Cabinet 
while Farrell was still President, and the 
stalemate left the country virtually with- 
out a government. On Oct. 13, Avalos 
and Vernengo Lima, took over all but two 
Cabinet posts and, with Farrell, formed in 
effect a ruling triumvirate. 

As the tension persisted, arrests of Cir- 
culo Militar officers by the Campo de 
Mayo group were reported. And an omi- 
nous note was sounded when shooting 
broke out three times during the night of 
Oct. 12 as police, many of whom are 
Perén fallowers, tried to disperse crowds 
which gathered outside the Circulo Mili- 
tar. Several persons were reported killed 
and scores injured, including a prominent 
physician who was killed while he was 
ministering to a wounded girl in a sub- 
way entrance. By Oct. 14, however, the 
city was quiet again. And the temporary 
triumvirate issued a series of liberal de- 
crees which reassured the people; one of 
these reopened universities closed during 
the student strike which had helped spark 
the anti-Perén revolt. 


‘The Colonel and LP: There were con- 
flicting versions of Perén’s fate, but on 
Oct. 18 Eva Duarte, movie and radio 
actress whose name has long been linked 
with Perén’s and who has an apartment 
in the building in which Peron lives, told 
this story: 

“Colonel Perén and I had spent most 
of yesterday visiting my family and had 
returned to our apartments late last night. 
The colonel found that his apartment had 
been thoroughly searched by the police. 
At 4:30 this morning a group of federal 
police entered his apartment and told him 


. that it would be a good idea to surrender 


so it would not appear that he was en- 
couraging resistance to the change in gov- 
ernment. The colonel agreed and said: 
‘All right, I will go along. I don’t want 
to cause or be blamed for any blood- 
shed.’” He was imprisoned on Martin 
Garcia Island and Eva’s radio contract 
was canceled. 
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When the Brunswick Apartments were built two 
years ago, the owners equipped them with all the 
latest modern conveniences, or rather, all except 
one! They hadn’t learned about Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Personalized Heating Control. 


After one winter of operation, they decided to 

ive their tenants this last word in modern com- 
0 Now each apartment dweller can have just 
the temperature he wants — no complaints about 
cold rooms, and no heat wasted by opening win- 
dows. In fact, the project manager estimates a 25% 
fuel saving since installing Honeywell Personalize 
Heating Control. 


Best of all, the entire installation was made 


NEYWELL 


PERSONALIZED HEATING CONTROLS 
EXISTING AP 


IN YOUR 


ARTMENT BUILDING 


without any remodeling or redecorating being nec- 
essary, by an ingenious method recently developed 
and used exclusively by Minneapolis-Honeywell. 

During the past twelve months, Honeywell 
P.H.C. systems have been installed in some 170 
buildings (approximately 2,700 individual suites) 
in 14 Cities. Materials are now available for 
a limited number of installations in existing 
buildings. 

Building owners and managers should investigate 
this remarkable development in apartment heating 
comfort. Builders and architects should get full 
information about Honeywell P. H.C. before com- 
pleting plans to build. Mail the coupon today. 


Buy and Hold MORE Victory Bonds! 


Honeywell 


PERSONALIZED 
HEATING 
CONTROL 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
2826 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minn. .«, 


I am planning to build (or modernize) an apartadee building. 
Please send information about M-H Personalized Maating Control. 
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Lewis Reaches for New Power | 
Through Control of Shop Bosses 


~ Soft-Coal Strike at the Time 
World Shivers Is Bid to Turn 
Foremen Into Dues Payers 


John L. Lewis, who is on the march 
again, is a man of many hates. He bitter- 
ly hates his old CIO associates Philip 
Murray and Sidney Hillman, who made 
him get out when he failed to defeat his 
former friend Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1940. His fiercest hate, however, he re- 
serves for the coal-mine operators, who 
once blacklisted his miner-father. 

Lewis is loudest in taunting the “lack- 
eys” of the operators. He once accused 
their negotiator, a former miner, of hav- 
ing sold out “the union of his youth for 
30 lousy pieces of silver.” No one knows 
what he called former Sen. Edward R. 


~ A ~ LION t p,! 


ELECTRICAL 


TRY 


IND! 


John L. Lewis’s District 50 has many 


Burke, now president of the Southern 
Coal Producers Association, at the coal- 
strike conference in Secretary of Labor 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach’s office last week, 
but the two men came close to blows. 
Lewis emerged denouncing the operators 
generally as “quibblers, filibusterers, 
weasel worders, and wasters.” 


Choking an Industry: At the week 
end, the three-week-old strike of his mine 
workers had closed 923 mines, thrown 
198,000 workers into idleness, cut off 
coal output of 1,075,000 tons a day, and 
choked United States Steel’s Pittsburgh 
mills to 28 per cent of capacity—the low- 
est since the depression. 

The issue is recognition for the mine 
foremen’s union —the United Clerical, 
Technical, and Supervisory Employes of 
the Mining Industry, as it is ponderously 





International, Gendreau, Ewing Galloway. and Cushing 
arms; one now reaches for foremen 





Newsweek, Ocroser 22, 1945 


called. Since it is part of the United Mine 
Workers’ catchall union, District 50 it is 
nothing but the UMW under another 
name, the operators said. To recognize it 
would remove the last vestige of man- 
agement contro] at the pithead. They 
would recognize it, Lewis said, or no coal 


move. 

Management elsewhere watched the 
struggle with deep concern. Its foremen 
had been increasingly restive in recent 
years. The independent union, Foremen’s 
Association of America, had grown tre- 
mendously since automobile foremen 
formed it in Detroit in 1941. Recently it 
had struck at Goodrich Rubber—and — 
panes of the United eoanged Workers 
ollowed it out in sympathy, just as the 
United Auto Workers had done last year - 
when the FAA’ struck the Briggs body 
a in Detroit. The FAA claimed mem- 

in radio, rubber, steel, chemicals, 
shippings, and meat as well as in the 
automobile industry. 


Fifty Shoots for 50: Plainly the 38,- 
000 FAA members were closer to the 
unions than to management, in senti- 
ment if not in fact. The association’s 
journal called Lewis “almost solely re- 
sponsible for the great gains of labor in 
the past few years.” If the mine foremen 
won recognition the independent FAA 
might go over to District 50. 

District 50 had produced many weird 
growths since John L. Lewis first con- 
ceived it as a “tree of life” with its roots 
in coal, its branches extending into all in- 
dustries using coal—railroads, chemicals, 
paper, and utilities. It reached out other 
imbs at dairy products, construction, and 
even aviation. District 50 aimed to or- 
ganize anybody, anywhere, who wasn’t 
organized—and some as well who were, 
though it had not yet made serious raids 
on either CIO or AFL unions. 

District 50’s biggest appeal was Lewis’s 
personal attraction for the rank and file 
of labor as a man who delivers the goods. 
Time and again during the war, when 
other leaders told workmen to hold their 
peace, and even the Communists opposed 
strikes, they saw Lewis fight for, and get, 
more pay for his members, whether the 
war kept on or not. District 50’s latest 
coup was to win “portal-to-portal” pay 
for employes at the Diamond Alkali & 
Buckeye Soda Co. at Fairport Harbor, 
Ohio—the first time this had heen estab- 
lished in a factory, though Lewis long 
since won it for his miners. 

John: Kmetz, jovial 200-pound UMW 
husky who runs District 50 for John L., 
said: “That’s the way we get things done. 


' After the CIO gets its 30 per cent de- 


mands, if it does, we'll-go out and get 50 
per cent for our men.” 


Significance-—~— 

Foremen are restless because, in recent 
poceemee Neveceen saat ee 

y union shop stewards. They i 
that management often fails to back 
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_ rubber that will bounce! 


: huge ball holds Butadiene, one of 
the principal ingredients of synthetic 
rubber . . . rubber that will stretch, rubber 
that will take the wear and tear of the road, 


Cold put it there and Cold keeps it at the 
proper temperature until it is needed for 
processing into rubber. 


In Louisiana, at the new Lake Charles re- 


finery of Cities Service Refining Corporation, 


- raw materials for Butadiene flow into the 
_ plant at an average temperature of 110°F. 


During the process they must be chilled to 
an average temperature of 10° or 15°F. 


To accomplish the gigantic task, York en- 
gineers were called upon to build the world’s 


largest refrigeration unit ... one that has . 


the same refrigeration effect as a block of ice 
weighing 3,450 tons melting every twenty- 
four hours! Day in and day out that unit is 
on the job helping Cities Service Refining 
Corporation produce an important part of 
the nation’s synthetic rubber. 


Engineering Resourcefulness 
in Peace 


. American ingenuity and teamwork were called 


upon to meet the rubber crisis. And now, in a 
peacetime world, the same kind of engineering 
resourcefulness will enable York and the rub- 
ber industry to continue to bring mankind the 
benefits of better rubber . . . better refrigeration 


. . . better air conditioning. 


York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania: : 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE a “i, 


YORR /figeuiin and Wee Condlioriveg. 
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TELESCOPE PRECISION 


Like many other fine instruments, the 1945 
Wearever Zenith is fashioned with utter 
precision . . . the uncompromising stand- 
ards of precision applied to the making of 
a fine telescope. Telescope Precision! Its 
value is reflected in the skillful “C-Flow” 
feed, the accurate 14-carat gold 
point, the balance and beauty 
of ruby-topped Wearever 
Zenith. See, try, buy the Zenith. 

Made by David Kahn, Inc. 

North Bergen, N. J.(Est. 1896). 


Copyright and patented 1945— David Kahn, tne. 
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they have seen workmen under their su- 
pervision take home fatter pay than 
theirs. Union organizers picture the fore- 
men as _ friendless, forgotten men, 
squeezed in the middle of management- 
labor pressures. 

Management everywhere has shown 


determination to resist recognition of fore- - 


men’s unions, as depriving it of control 
over its on-the-floor representatives. But 
many a veteran labor observer believes 
that Lewis may win recognition for the 
mine foremen. He is a ruthless fighter. 
He has shut off coal at the very time the 
country needs to send 15,000,000 tons to 
freezing Europe to stave off anarchy. The 
Administration seems inclined to seek 
some way to give him what he wants. 
Secretary Schwellenbach has asked the 
operators to yield. 

If he gets the foremen Lewis's position 





what he will .do; but it is certain that, 


though he has alienated most of his form- 
er friends, he has by no means ceased 
to influence people. 


Poe 


Want a Barracks? 


Uncle Sam, the biggest landlord and 
housing manager in history, is leaving the 
real-estate business. The Federal Public 
Housing Authority, which owns 654,000 


. war-housing dwelling units, planned last 


week to dispose of them as surplus. 
Some 180,000 of them are good enough 
to be used as permanent dweiiings. First 
priorities for their purchase go to other 
Federal agencies, to local housing authori- 
ties, and to state and local governments— 
in that order. If these don’t want the 
houses, individuals can buy them, with 





Reconverting a house: A wartime unit is sawed into pieces for a new building 


will be so stropg that he can probably 
write his own ticket for rejoining the 
AFL. The recent death of Edward Frank 
Flore of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes gave the AFL executive council— 
meeting this week in Cincinnati—a va- 
cancy it can offer Lewis on the top body. 
The AFL is in definite need of Lewis's 
brains and brawn in its fight with the 
CIO, now intensifying not.only on do- 
mestic but international fields—where the 
CIO has joined Russian, French, and 
British unions in a new labor “interna- 
tional,” which has decided to press for a 
seat on the United Nations Organization. 

Lewis has admirers in many locals of 
the CIO, especially in the automobile 
industry. With his known capacity for 
lavishly flinging men, money, and other 
resources into organization campaigns, 
his District 50 looms like a storm cloud 
above the heads of his rivals. Since Lewis 
is always unpredictable, no one can say 


veterans getting first choice, after present’ 


occupants: Also to be sold, as they be- 
come surplus, are 35,000 trailers which 
were moved from place to place as stop- 
gap housing. 

The government is committed to re- 
move 320,000 temporary units, unfit for 
continued use as housing. Some will be 
demolished and sold as salvage. However, 
having found that they can be sawed into 
panels, shipped elsewhere, and reerected 
cheaply, the government hopes to sell a 
a lot of the units for barns, corn cribs, 
poultry houses, tourist cabins, and the 
like. To interest prospective buyers, it is 
planning a 20-acre “showcase” near 
Washington in December to demonstrate 
the ingenious uses to which the panels 
can be put. 

The rest of the surplus units are per- 


‘manent types which have already been 


acquired by communities, or leased struc- 
tures being returned to their owners. 
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Now You Take It 


John Himsalam-Panayotti, 34, was born 
in New York of an Arab father and a 
Greek mother. He went to Chile, where 
he prospered and became a citizen. Last 
year he bought a bankrupt Santiago knit- 
ting mill and told the 45 workers that 
if they worked hard enough for him 
to get his money back, he would give 
them the mill. 

Last week, having got his money back, 
he kept his word. He presented the mill 
to the workers at a cocktail party at- 
tended by Elias Lafferte, leader of the 
Communist party in Chile, who said: 
“This will make social history.” Himsa- 
lam-Panayotti, who joined the Commun- 
ists five years ago explained: “I only want 
to preach by example. I don’t give a 
damn if everyone thinks I’m crazy.” 


eon 


Everybody Wants to Fly 


United States airlines have long pre- 
dicted a bright postwar future for. them- 
selves. But now they are finding the 
brightness almost blinding. Since the an- 
nouncement of the end of domestic air- 
travel priorities on Oct. 15, the demand 
for seats has jumped some 50 per cent. 
Requests for reservations have so 
swamped the airlines that at times they 
cannot handle the telephone calls, much 
less the passengers. 

Before the war ended, the airlines had 
backed their optimism with orders for 
$300,000,000 worth of new equipment. 
Now they are planning to spend $1,000,- 
000,000 in the next two or three years. 


The Flying Pullmans: Of the 1,000 
planes on order through 1947, many will 
be two-engine jobs somewhat like the 
present Douglas DC-3 (the Army’s C-47 
Skytrain and C-53 Skytrooper), the work 
horse of most domestic and foreign lines. 
Eastern Air Lines, for one, has ordered 
the two-engine Curtiss Commando 
(CW-20, known to the Army as the 
C-46), which will carry 42 passengers 
(instead of 21 in the DC-8) and cruise 
at 250 miles an hour (instead of 170). 
On trips of about 300 miles passengers 
will ride in two-engine ships on frequent 
schedules without needing reservations. 

For longer flights within the country 
and overseas, airlines have ordered 200 lux- 
ury giants. These will range from 40- to 
50-passenger. Douglas DC-4s and DC-8s, 
with cruising speeds of up to 300 miles 
an hour, to Consolidated Vultee’s Model 
37, a six-engine, 204-passenger, land- 
based plane with a aed of 340 miles an 
hour and a wingspread equal to the 
height of a 21-story building. Pan Ameri- 
can is taking a fleet of Consolidated 37s. 

The new planes will have pressurized 
cabins to maintain low-altitude comfort 
at over-the-weather altitudes. Radar 
and other war-developed electronic de- 
vices will virtually eliminate flight can- 
cellations caused by bad weather. Electric 
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AND THERE'S OIL FOR THE 
TANKS OF AMERICA! 


As the largest producers of petroleum products— gasoline, lubricants 
and fuel oil—Americans are blessed with comforts and conven- 
iences not enjoyed by any other mass population. 

This is made possible by power .driven machinery drilling 
straighter holes, deeper and at higher speeds—achievements 
unobtainable under old methods. 

Contributing to the continuous operation of this vitally impor- 
tant machinery are the Hyatt Roller Bearings, used extensively 
in this equipment, particularly for drilling and pumping. 

Through the close association of Hyatt Engineers with machine 
and equipment designers and manufacturers for 53 years, Hyatt 
has become a leader in solving friction problems. Today there 
are so many friction-minimizing applications of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings in every phase of industry, agriculture and transporta- 
tion, that it can be truly said: ‘‘Friction goes out when Hyatts go in.” 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey. . 


Sack the Vietory— Buy Victory onde 
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stoves and refrigeration will make it 
possible to prepare meals in the air, and 
some of the big planes will have double 
decks and varying combinations of state- 
rooms, berths, and reclining seats. 


The Pullman Makers: Before the war 
Douglas dominated the airline market 
with the DC-3. It wants to stay on top 
with the DC-4 (the Army’s C-54 Sky- 
master), DC-6, and DC-8, which have 
been bought by American, Western, 
United, and National. But Lockheed is 
competing vigorously with the Constella- 
tion (the Army’s C-69), a four- 
engine plane that carries 48 to 64 


Short Shift 


Saks-34th, New York department store, 
imported 18,000 men’s cotton under- 
shirts from Colombia, advertised them at 
98 cents apiece, and sold out in a week. 

Chilly New Yorkers, anxious to find 
underwear at almost any price, were well 
pleased. Not so United States manufac- 
turers. They could have made shirts of 
equal or better quality, said the Under- 
wear Institute, to retail for 55 cents. Ac- 
tually, old-time mills were turning out 
few such shirts because an Office of Price 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh Dal- 
ton introduced a bill in the House of 
Commons that would require the 17,000 
tockholders in “The Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street” to exchange their shares 
for government bonds. 

Stockholders, who had feared the 
worst, came out pretty well, apparently 
because Dalton thought the bank “a very 
sound and prudently conducted institu- 
tion.” In fact, upon news of the govern- 
ment’s terms, the stock climbed to £93 
(about $375), highest in history. 

In effect, stockholders would receive 

$400 of government securities pay- 





passengers and cruises at 310 miles 
an hour. Lockheed has orders for 
103 Constellations worth $75,500,- 
000 from American, Eastern, Pan 
American, Panagra, Transcontinen- 
tal & Western, and three foreign 
companies. 

Strong bids are coming from 
other manufacturers, including 


Boeing, Consolidated, Curtiss- 
Wright, Martin, Fairchild, and Re- STEEL SILO 
public. Pan American has ordered GLASS-COATED 


a number of Republic Rainbows, 
a four-engine, 40-passenger trans- 
port with a stated cruising speed 
of 400 miles an hour. 

New planes are beginning to 
trickle out of the factories but the 
airlines will not get large-scale de- 
liveries for several months. Mean- 
time, they are getting surplus Army 
transports at only one-third the 
cost of a new plane. 


Po 


New Products 


STEEL Si1o—The A. O. Smith 
Corp. of Milwaukee is testing a 
glass-coated and _ glass-lined steel 
silo that is mechanically unloaded 
from the bottom by an engine. The 
new type is designed to prevent 
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ing 3 per cent a year for each $100 
(nominal value) of bank stock pay- 
ing 12 per cent. Thus, the annual 
return would be unchanged. How- 
ever, these terms take no account 
of the bank’s immense inner re- 
serves, valuable buildings and site, 
and real earning power, which is 
far more than the 12 per cent divi- 
’ dend of the past 22 years. 

Only the tail of the six-clause bill 
stirred real opposition. It would 
give the Bank of England power to 
make recommendations to other — 
banks, and to back up its requests, 
the bank could “issue -directions” 
having the force of law. This de- 
vice, some argued, would give the 
government complete control over 
British banks and considerable con- 
trol over the whole economy. 


PO 


School Days.at Bulova 


Those in wheel chairs enter the 
trim brick building by a special 
ramp. At 9 a. m. classes begin at 
the Bulova School of Watchmak- 
ing, at Woodside, L.I., where 28 
disabled veterans are learning the 
precise art of watch repairing. 
Among them are three one-legged 








spoilage by keeping the silo airtight. 

Tin Sxin—The Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. has developed S/V Ceremul C to 
prevent excess evaporation of the mois- 
ture in potatoes. By dipping potatoes in 
an emulsion to give them a thin coat of 
wax, farmers can make sure that when 
they ship 105 pounds to market, at least 
104 pounds will get there. Untreated 
potatoes frequently shrink from 105 
pounds to 100 pounds. 

Fast HEaTER—The Studebaker Corp. 
is using an electronic heater to harden 
the ring gears of automobile starters in 
twenty seconds, instead of putting them 
in a gas furnace for two and a half hours. 

Quick Puncu—Lempco Products Inc. 
of Bedford, Ohio, has built presses that 
punch sheet metal at 1,500 strokes a 
minute. A 750-foot strip of steel runs 
through the pres$ in one minute and is 
hit by the die so fast it has no time to 
bend. Guy O. Conner, Lempco develop- 
ment engineer, invented the press, which 
will go on the market late next year. 


Administration ceiling of 49 cents, based 
on 1941 costs, caused a loss of 6 cents a 
shirt. As a result, the underwear shortage 
was worse than ever. 

The underwear makers got sympathy 
from many other businessmen who have 
predicted that inflexible OPA ceilings 
would suffocate some civilian produc- 
tion. They also got a new friend, John 
D. Small, who will head the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration when it succeeds 
the War Production Board on Nov. 3. 
Small last week promised to recommend 
price increases where necessary as incen- 
tives to faster production. 
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2 A 
Pink Lady 

Britain’s new Labor government re- 
vealed last week how it plans to convert 
the privately owned Bank of England 
into a stateowned institution. With the 
endorsement of Prime Minister Attlee, 


men, one without a stomach, an- 
other without a hip socket. Ralph 
Padavano, 22, of Brooklyn picks up the 
tiny watch movements with the hook that 
replaces his right arm. 

The school established by the Bulova 
Watch Co., at a cost of $400,000 so far, 
expects to make 250 disabled veterans 
each year into skilled watch repairmen 
and has already obtained promises of jobs 
from 1,400 jewelers over the country. 
In addition, its dean, Howard Beehler, 
has started a similar course at Walter 
Reed General Hospital in Washington 
and plans two more soon—at the Newton 
D. Baker General Hospital, Martinsburg, 
W. Va., and the Bronx Veterans Hospital 
in New York. 

There are two requirements for en- 
trance—an aptitude for watchmaking, and 
a major disability suffered in the armed 
forces. Tuition is free. The students, who 
can draw $92 a month (plus allowances 
for dependents) in government disability 
benefits while studying, make their own 
living arrangements. 




















. . LANDLUBBERS BEWARE! 


NAVIGATION CHARTS may be Greek to the land- 
lubber—but to the seasoned skipper they are per- 
fectly clear. For he has the specialized knowledge 
and experience to spot at a glance the dangerous 
shoals and safe channels. , 
Just as surely, it is the specialized knowledge 
possessed by the capable insurance agent or 
broker that enables him to provide you with ade- 


quate casualty insurance and surety bond protec- 


| “Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


tion. He knows how to steer you safely away from 
possible loss due to hazards that can threaten your 
business, your income, home and possessions. 

To make sure of obtaining the services of a 
thoroughly dependable agent or broker, get in 
touch with the Maryland representative in your 
community. Because he knows his business, it’s good 
business for you to know him. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the bome, through 1 0,000 agents and brokers. 
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Patapar resists grease, 
fats, oils. It can be boiled 
in water 


Patapar* Vegetable Parchment has qual- 
ities that are almost unbelievable for 
paper. It resists penetration of grease, 
fats, oils. It can be soaked in water for 
days, or boiled without losing its strength 
and beauty. It is a barrier against dirt, 
dust, germs. It is sanitary, odorless, 
tasteless, 


A paper of 
a thousand uses 


In all sorts of fields you'll find Patapar 
doing hard jobs. As a packaging material 
it protects products like butter, short- 
ening, bacon, fish, cheese, poultry, ice 
cream. It is used for milk bottle hoods. 
It lines motor oil containers. It is used 
in place of oiled silk. At hospitals, instru- 
ments are wrapped in it and sterilized in 
live steam. Patapar keeps 
them clean, sanitary. 
Countless problems 
have been solved with this 


Kewmark of 
wrapper protection 


unique paper. 


Booklet for business men: 


This little booklet gives 
the interesting facts 
about Patapar and 
points out many of its 
different applications. 
Perhaps it will show 
how Patapar can be 
helpful in your busi- 
ness. Write on your 
business letterhead for 
booklet N. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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For This, Thank Washington 


by RALPH ROBEY 


One of the large New York 


Stock Exchange firms issued a market © 


letter a few days ago consisting simply 
of this one sentence: “We are in an 
inflation market which is ignoring un- 
favorable developments at home and 
abroad.” 

In the opinion of the “Street” that 
statement unquestionably is 


inflation which is so compelling? Cer- 
tainly it is not the accumulation of so- 
called liquid savings in the hands of 
the public, nor the fact that bank de- 
posits and money in circulation con- 
tinue to go up. From the point of view 
of inflation those are terribly impor- 
tant, but there is nothing new about 
them. No, the present con- 





correct. For the moment that 
is beside the point. We quote 
the statement because there 
is no one in America, includ- 
ing those who have never 
even heard of the New York 
Stock Exchange, for whom 
this situation does not carry 
the most serious and fright- 
ening significance. 

In saying this we are not 
thinking of stock-market 
prices. Those are of importance, at 
least directly, to only relatively few 
people. We are thinking of the price 
of eggs and meat and shoes and wash- 
ing machines and automobiles and all 
those other items which go. to make up 
our daily living. That is the kind of 
inflation that hurts. And it is the pros- 
pect of exactly that kind of inflation 
which has created the stock-market 
situation so accurately and dogmati- 
cally described by the above quoted 
statement. In other words, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people whose 
buying and selling make up the stock 
market are saying that the evidence at 
the moment clearly points to a general 
inflationary price rise in this country 
of more or less substantial proportions. 


It is recognized, of course, that 
from the point of view of security 


. prices there are some items of major 


importance on the other ,side, such 
as the failure of the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in London and a 
generally depressing international out- 


look, the failure of the House Ways 


and Means Committee to recommend, 
and the House to accept, complete re- 
moval of the wartime excess-profits 
tax, and the devastating effects of cur- 
rent labor troubles upon the progress 
of reconversion. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances such developments as these 
would have caused a sharp reaction in 
stock prices. But at‘ present, so the 
market says, none of them individual- 
ly, or all of them together, is equal .in 
importance to the evidence that we 
are entering an inflationary period. 
What is this evidence of prospective 





viction that we are on the 
brink of a significant infla- 
tionary move is to be found 
in much more current devel- 
opments. 

Specifically, the evidence 
consists of such items as these: 

1—Secretary Vinson’s re- 
port of some weeks ago say- 
ing that living standards 
should .be increased 50 per 
cent, and Stabilization Di- 
rector Davis’s lecture to newspaper re- 
porters a little later in which he said 
the same thing in balder terms, and for 
which, strangely enough, he got fired. 

2—Secretary Schwellenbach’s offer 
to the oil industry to arbitrate the dif- 
ference between a 15 and 30 per cent 
increase of wages. 

8—The constant reiteration by un- 
named government economists that a 
15 per cent wage increase. would not 
necessitate a significant rise of prices. 

4—The behind-the-scenes, but loud- 
ly whispered, proposal in Washington 
that companies will be permitted to 
raise prices enough to cover a 15 per 
cent wage advance. 

4—The repeated insistence by Presi- 
dent Truman that the Federal govern- 
ment should assure unemployment 
compensation of $25 for 26 weeks for 
all discharged war workers, Federal 
employes, and “others.” 

5—The blanket condemnation by 
President Truman of present minimum 
wage legislation as “obsolete,” and the 
Administration’s support of the bill 
now pending in Congress to lift the 
present figure by over 50 per cent. 

6—The never-ending propaganda 
out of Washington to the effect that it 
is only by maintaining “purchasing 
power’ that we can prevent a serious 
depression, and the complete lack of 
evidence that the Administration is 
remotely interested in economy. 


Put these together, add the suc- 
cess with which OPA is holding back 
production, and you have the present 
picture—the picture of inflation for 


‘which you may thank Washington. 


























Caps that seal in flavor...........And plastics, tough yet light 





ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


The can shown above that keeps your 
fruit juices pure and tasty is only one 
of the many quality products made by 
Continental. 

Now that we’re again turning out 
peacetime products, you'll be seeing 
the Triple-C not only on metal con- 
tainers but on more and more other 
things—from metal pails to pint-size 
ice cream containers; from waste- 
baskets to plastic radio knobs. 

Speaking of radio, tune in next Satur- 
day (and every Saturday) to our pro- 
gram, ‘‘Report to the Nation” —a half- 
hour of dramatic news stories, famous 
personalities and entertainment. 


*& * SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN x x 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts - Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum. Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada « Continental Can Corporation, 
Havana, Cuba. 











KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Tune in ““REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network. 





A MILLION MILES YOUNG 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 


Any number of GMC coaches powered with 
General Motors Diesel engines have passed the 
million-mile mark. And they’re still going 
strong. Still pulling upgrades smoother—still 
faster on the get-away—still turning in up- 
wards of 50% more miles per gallon of low- 
cost fuel. 


One reason is the GM “71” 2-cycle Diesel 
engine that packs big, tough horsepower into 
small space and light weight. 


Coaches are just one example. These sturdy 
power plants hand out performance like this 
everywhere they’re used—in tractors, boats, 
trucks, cranes—driving oil-well machinery, 
lumber saws and cotton gins. 


All through the war GM Diesels have been 
working side by side.with our fighting men, 





a 
SMBLE ENEMIES .. Up to 200 HP. 











powering landing craft, tanks, tractor bul). 
dozers and all kinds of hard-working machinery 


And as these boys come home, these engine: 
will still stand ready to work side by side wit!: 
them—ready to provide rugged, long-life, low- 
cost, easily maintained power in the countless 
applications of America’s expanding industry. 


* * * * * 
FEATURES OF THE GM “71” DIESEL 


Low size and weight per horsepower 
Quick starting under all conditions 
2-cycle, smoother operation 

Easy accessibility of wearing parts 
Unit injectors—no high-pressure piping 


Maximum parts interchangeability regardless of 
number of cylinders 


Unifiow scavenging—clean burning 
© Smooth performance at high altitudes 


saltwur ems. Us ween nry °* DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, coireit 23, mich 
ENGINES . .150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES . . 0. ccc nce ccccncc cae ss ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, la Grange, fils 
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Sleep, baby .. . on your daddy's knee 


Forty Winks: In Chicago, a photogra- 
pher found Sct. FRANK RopceErs and his 


-4-month-old son, Dennis, fast asleep in 


La Salle Street Station. En route to New 
York, the sergeant and baby had sat up 


-all the previous night in a day coach. 


Engaged: JoHN Prescott DOOLITTLE, 
younger son of Lt. Gen. James H. Doo- 
little, and PriscrtLa ARNOLD JOHNSON of 
Washington; in Washington, Oct. 12. 
The wedding will take place next June 
when Cadet Doolittle graduates from 
West Point. 


Atom Josie: In California, gray-haired 
Josie Bisuop, self-styled desert rat, signed 
a $1,000,000 contract for the radium and 
uranium in her Red Rock mine in the 
Mojave Desert. In 1937, Josie was briefly 
feted as the owner of a radium mine. De- 
flated and outraged when a second test 
failed to locate radium in the ore, she 
was finally vindicated after recent tests 
had confirmed the presence of vitch- 
blende (a source of both radium and 
uranium) in the Red Rock mine. “I want 
to enjoy some of that money before I die,” 
Josie said, “I've proved I’m honest—that's 
all that matters.” 


Conspirator: In New York, TEppy Pow- 
ELL, 39, dance-band leader and song 
writer, was sentenced to fifteen months 
in prison for draft evasion. Powell pleaded 
guilty to conspiracy with a former draft 
board clerk who later committed suicide. 


Whip Hand: In Washington, Rep. CLARE 
Bootue Luce of Connecticut told a ClO 
delegation from her state that she was 
“fed up with being the favorite whipping 
boy of the CIO in Connecticut.” Mrs. 
Luce warned that if the CIO defeated 
her in the next election it would lose 
“at least a 75 per cent friend and may 
get someone who is no fricnd at all.” 


XN 





Birthdays: HELEN Hayes, actress, 45, 
Oct. 10. 

Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 61, 
Oct. 11. 

Haran F. Stone, Chief Justice of the 
United States, 738, Oct. 11. Stone was 
eligible for retirement at full salary 
($20,000) three years ago. 


EaMON DE VALERA, Prime Minister 


of Eire, 68, Oct. 14. 
GENERAL OF THE ARMY Dwicut D. 
EIsENHOWER, 55, Oct. 14. 


Offspring: In Hollywood, Binc Crossy’s 


four sons stopped in to see their famous 
father on the set of his latest picture, 
“Blue Skies.” Gary, 12, Dennis and Philip, 
11-year-old twins, and Lindsay, 7, have 
appeared in movies. In “Out of This 
World” they were paid $12,500 each for 
holding their noses while Eddie Bracken 
moved his lips—and Bing Crosby’s voice 
(recorded) came forth. 





and Lindsay, pose with Bing 


The Prince: In New York, Maj. Mav- 
RICE Evans, who played “Macbeth” and 
“Hamlet” for GI’s in the Pacific, was dis- 
charged from the Army. Evans will re- 
turn to Broadway in a new version of 
“Hamlet,” which he cut to a little over 
two hours for the soldiers. 


Honored: In South Orange, N. J., Gen. 
JonaTHaN M. Wainwricut, hero of Ba- 
taan‘and Corregi- 
dor, accepted a 
Doctor of Laws 
degree from Seton 
‘Hall College. “If it 
were not for the 
bravery and _ forti- 
tude of my officers 
and men in those 
dark days .. .” 
General Wain- 
wright declared, “I 
would not be here 

International §=—_ to receive this great 
Gen. Wainwright honor.” ‘ 





International 


The Crosby crew: (left to right) Gary, Dennis, Philip, 
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The Marshalls go their separate ways 


Separated: HERBERT MARSHALL, 54, 
British-born movie actor, and LEE Rus- 
SELL, 34, former model and bit player; 
after nearly six years, in Hollywood, Oct. 
8. The marriage was Marshall's third, 
Miss Russell’s second. 


No, Thanks: In New York, 
* Set. Invinc StrosING, 25, 
who tapped out the last radio 
message from Corregidor, had 
a chance to be king of Brook- 
lyn for a day. Borough Presi- 
dent John Cashmore gave up 
his desk to Strobing, who 
uit fourteen minutes after 

€ appointment. 


Died: Mitton S. HERSHEY, 
88, chocolate manufacturer; 
in Hershey, Pa., Oct. 13. After 
three failures, Hershey built 
up a caramel business, sold 
it for $1,000,000, and with 
the proceeds started the $50,- 
000,000 Hershey Chocolate 
Corp. For it he also built the 
model town of Hershey, near 
his Pennsylvania birthplace. 
In his will Hershey left a 
trust fund of $84,000,000 for “the or- 
phan boys of America.” : 

JoserH CarpinaL MacRory, 84, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Primate of all 
Ireland; in Armagh, Northern Ireland. — 
Oct. 13. The leader of 500,000 Roman 
Catholics in Northern Ireland as well as 
1,000,000 in Eire, Cardinal MacRory 
fought the stationing of American and 
British troops in Ulster during the war. 

Faustin E. Wirxus, 48, Marine Corps 
warrant officer who ruled 12,000 natives 
of a small Haitian island; in New York, 
Oct. 8. Known on the island as the “White 
King of La Gonave,” Wirkus_ was 
crowned King Faustin II by the voodoo 
queen after he had been appointed the 
island’s administrator in 1925. Legend 
had it that King Faustin I had disap- 
peared in 1848 with the promise that his 
descendant of the same name would re- 
turn. Wirkus retired from the Marines 
in 1931 and became a Wall Street bond 
salesman. He was a native of Pittston, 
Pa., the son of Polish-born parents. 
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This pictorial chart illustrates the setup the Baruch committee is prepared to help establish in local communities 
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Air Forces Miracle of Help Yourself 
- Is Way Back for Casualties at Home 


During the war years, there were 
slightly more than 15,000 amputations in 
all the United States armed forces. In the 
same period, at least 125,000 American 
civilians lost arms or legs. 

In the first four days after the 
Normandy invasion, 11,000 men were 
wounded there. At home, in the same 
four days, more than 25,000 civilians 
were injured in automobile accidents 


alone. 
Through carefully planned rehabilita- 
tion work by the armed forces, 82 per 


cent of all military casualties were re- 


turned to service. But for the civilians - 
who survived their original injuries there 


was almost no planned rehabilitation. To 
revamp an old adage: “The patients lived 
—but were not cured.” Eventually, the 
majority sank listlessly into the ranks of 
the 238,000,000 civilian American men 
and women who, according to the latest 
War Manpower figures, are in desperate 
need of -physical or vocational rehabilita- 
tion because of injury, disease, or psy- 
chological maladjustment. 

To reduce this tragic waste, the Baruch 
Committee on Physical Medicine, estab- 
lished in October 19438 by Bernard M. 
Baruch, has set up a subcommittee to 
work out an ambitious plan for com- 
munity rehabilitation. 

Last week, the committee named as 
chief consultant on rehabilitation a man 
who probably knows more about salvag- 
ing sick and wounded humanity than 
anyone else in the country. He is Col. 
Howard A. Rusk, former chief of the 
convalescent division of the Office of the 
Air Surgeon, United States Army. Rusk 
left this post on Oct. 15 to help the Baruch 
workers translate some of his now famous 
“in-service” techniques to civilian‘ use. 


From School-in-Bed: This program to 
prepare injured civilians for a normal, 
cabaeibie, self-supporting, self-respect- 


ing life is nothing more than a community 
application of the principles and pro- 
cedures initiated by Rusk: while he was 
medical chief at Jefferson Barracks Sta- 
tion Hospital in Missouri in 1942 (NEws- 
wEEk, Aug. 9, 1943). : 

Instead of counting the cracks in the 
ceiling, dreading each new day, the con- 
valescent soldiers at Jefferson Barracks 
were snapped to attention as soon as the 
acute stages of their illnesses or disabili- 
ties had passed. Reconditioning exercises 
began in bed. Time once wasted in leaf- 
ing through comic books or penny thrillers 
was spent studying subjects that might 
be useful in postwar careers. 

The classroom: was moved into the 
wards, and training films, radio code, 
camouflage demonstrations, and group 
discussions became an engrossing part of 
the once dull hospital day. Rusk’s aim, he 
said, was to turn the barracks hospital 
“into a combination gymnasium, school- 





Colonel Rusk: He is adding a third 
phase to medicine—rehabilitation 


BARUCH REHABILITATION PLAN 


Newsweek chart by Eugene Kalvarsky 


room; machine shop, and New England 
town hall.” Rusk’s rehabilitation worked 
like magic. 

Any program that returned men to 
duty so miraculously was too good to be 
believed in those early dark days of the 
war. It was not long before Colonel Rusk 
was whisked off to the Pentagon in 
Washington to make standard in all Air 
Forces hospitals his unique idea of pro- 
ductive convalescence. From this work 
emerged a solid scientific concept, now 
known as the third* phase of medical 
care—rehabilitation. 


To Work-in-Bed: In his new job, 
Rusk, through written counsel or personal 
supervision, will help to push the elabo- 
rate Baruch blueprint for civilian re- 
habilitation wherever communities ask 
for aid. 

Home-town facilities, such as local 
doctors, hospital staffs, and rehabilitatio 
and vocational-guidance experts, will 
work as a team with industry and labor 


to provide medical and psychological . 


care, reeducation, and vocational test- 
ing for all invalid civilians. The goal will 
be to prepare those who can recover 
completely for full-time jobs, while. per- 
manently handicapped patients will be 
trained for part-time work, a sheltered 
workshop, or even work in bed. 

A typical case, described last week by 
Rusk at the Graduate Fortnight lectures 
at the Academy of Medicine, New York, 
was that of a 50-year-old railroad brake- 
man who had suffered a severe heart 
attack. In the hospital, he was examined 
and a diagnosis was made; after proper 
treatment, the brakeman was medically 
discharged with this advice: “Take your 
medicine regularly. Come back to the 
clinic every two weeks. Never do any 
more strenuous work.” 

That was the end of the world for the 
brakeman. He cried: “But I can’t stop 
work. I have two kids in high school. My 
home isn’t paid for, neither is my in- 
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“yes, sir! it’s fast, clean service 

im our cafeteria ...with QUIUE CUPS 
“You expect a certain amount of grease and dirt in a job like mine, 
but when you head for the cafeteria — that’s different. I don’t like 


to drink out of something that has been touched by the lips of others. 
So I'll take mine in a clean, new Dixie Cup, every time.” 
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FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators 











will lighten your increasing burden of Figure 


Work with accurate answers, quickly and | 


easily produced. Telephone or write your 
local Friden Representative and learn how 


anyone in your office, with less than fifteen 


minutes instruction, can be taught to produce | 


usable figures on your own problems. 
NOW available, your answer to reconver- 
sion’s demand for efficiency; modernize with 


Fully Automatic FRIDENS. Let the calculator 


-«s.eNot the operator, do the work. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
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surance. All I know is braking. I have 
to work.” 

If the man disregards the doctor’s ad- 
vice said Rusk, he dies. If his employer 
retires him on a_ pension, his livin ing 
standards drop some 50 per cent, his 
buying power decreases by half, and he 
becomes “an unwilling liability to him- 
self, his family, and the country’s eco- 
nomic structure.” , 


Brakeman’s Break: Colonel Rusk’s 
plan shows a way out: Labor and _ in- 
dustry will form a team with the medical 
men of the community, and the brake- 
man will be salvaged for some kind of 
productive work that won't kill him. 

‘ Early in the hospitalization period, a 





Colton 
_ Therapy to reeducate muscles 


representative from the brakeman’s com- 


pany who is skilled in vocational guid- 
ou - 


ance will visit the patient and say: 
are not going to be able to continue with 
your old job with this kind of heart 
disease. But there are 50 jobs in our 
company that you can do. Right now, 
while your are in the hospital, we will 
start to retrain you for the new work.” 

“With such a program,” Rusk con- 
cluded, “the — would retain his 
self-respect, industry would save the re- 
quired pension, labor would save a valu- 
able workman, and democracy would re- 
tain its economic level.” 

As an ideal demonstration ‘center for 









work of this kind, Rusk cites the Institute the 

Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. for the Crippled and Disabled in New cee 

York and the rehabilitation center at the a1 

‘ (Medical College of Virginia in Richmond. fror 
Other centers in process of organization pri 
if now are: Los Angeles, Chicago, St. Louis, inst 
i x and . Detroit. an 
ie Bu 
Doctor: How: a , 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. gre peyyor +4 we 


crack internist who left a top-flight St. -tat 
Louis practice to enter the Army, is a nal 
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natural for any work that requires con- 
centration on problems of individuals. 
The big, kindly, 45-year-old Missourian 
likes. people. In a hustling world of 
medical specialization, Rusk is convinced 
that often the doctor has been so busy 
treating the disease that he had neglected 
to treat the patient. 

That was the keynote of his courses of 
doctor-patient relationship conducted at 


Washington University, St. Louis, before 


the war. Young doctors were trained 
never to say: “I can’t help you.” Instead, 
Rusk counseled absolute honesty in stat- 
ing the patient’s case, followed by an 
assurance of the doctor’s one purpose— 
to help the sick and weary person to get 
completely well. “No matter what is the 
trouble,” said Rusk, “if the will is there, 
the handicap can be surmounted. You 
can’t disable ambition.” 

As an executive, Rusk managed to ex- 
tend his kind of old-fashioned family- 
doctor care, plus the most modern re- 
habilitation and vocational equipment 
and ~some 100,000,000 man-hours of 
physical and educational training, to 
thousands of Air Forces patients having 
hundreds of disabilities and° illnesses. 
Under the Baruch rehabilitation plan he 
wants to make the same help available 
to all civilians, including veterans. For, 
in Rusk’s words, “a veteran is a civilian 
who has fought for his country.” 


oe 
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Japs Are Lousy Doctors 


From Navy doctors who conducted an 
investigation of Japanese medical strength 
in the Pacific, last week came these 
significant new facts: 


_ @The Japanese had no penicillin, no 
whole-blood stores for battlfield trans-. 


fusions. They had -plenty of sulfa drugs, 
but only one Licdincs Mamanienines known 
chiefly for its’ effect on intestinal bacteria. 
With virtually the world’s supply of 
quinine at their disposal, enemy doctors 
expressed a preference for atabrine, the 
synthetic’ substitute. “It’s better for ma- 
laria,” one Japanese medical officer ad- 


mitted, echoing the opinion of his Ameri- ' 


can questioners. : 

€ Contrary to the stories trickling out of 
the Pacific early in the war,. Japanese 
soldiers’ kits were not equip ‘with 
benzedrine or any other courage stimu- 
lator. Narcotic stores were limited to the 
ordinary anesthetic agents carried by any 
medical unit. It has not. eyen been 
established that; the “Kamikaze Kids,’ 
the suicide fliers, were drugged for their 
certain-death missions. 
€ The Japanese medical personnel ranged 
from superbly trained scientists to almost 
primitive witch doctors. At Guam, for 
instance, the head of a leper colony was 
an international authority on the disease. 
But throughout the Pacific there- were 
weird practitioners who muttered incan- 


‘tatiorfs and burned grass o1 the natives’ 


naked bellies to bani*h « 
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THE VOLCANO. He ought to wear an asbestos suit and carry a.fire 
extinguisher. When he smokes he’s surrounded with ashes, sparks, 
clouds of smoke. If he smoked Briggs-he’d puff gently, luxuriantly 
«to enjoy every shred of that flavorful, even-burning tobacco! 





THE SCHOLAR. He buries himself in books and charts on pipe- 

smoking, knows all about blending and aging of tobaccos. That’s - 
’ why he smokes Briggs. YEARS of extra-aging in oaken casks make 

Briggs milder, richer, satisfying! Try some Briggs—yourself! 
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RADIO 


The Campbell Kids 


Robert E. Lee is 26. Jerome Lawrence 
is 29. Between them, they receive a 
weekly -pay check that verges on $3,000. 
The kids sweat for the money, writing 
Request Performance, the lavish and bi- 
zarre program the Campbell Soup Co. 
put on the air last week. 
. Request Performance (CBS, Sunday, 
9-9:30 p.m., EST) was hullabalooed as 
a new trick in commercial radio, offering 
ovecyeins from melodrama to comedy 
to plain nonsense. Everything is done at 


86 © 








the listening audience’s request. Future , 


weeks will have Orson Welles making a 
trip to the moon, Charles Boyer touring 
Paris, and Johnny Mercer and Lawrence 
Tibbett singing a duet of “Accentuate 
the Positive.” Because several requests are 
answered on each program, the show has 
had the consistency of hash. But Lee and 
Lawrence, cocksure as well as ‘capable, 
expect it to turn out one of the best. 
Lee and Lawrence, both Ohioans, met 
* at a lunch counter in New York in 1941. 
Both were stuck in the radio muck of 
commercials for funeral parlors, credit 
jewelers, and the like. On the basis of 
their prejudices they teamed up. The re- 
sult was phenomenal. Their first six 
scripts were sold immediately, but that 


- early success was interrupted when they 


were drafted. Both eventually were slot- 
ted into the Armed Forces Radio Service. 
But each managed to keep a finger in 
commercial radio, turn out a book, and 
sign a joint contract with Decca for re- 
corded dramatic albums. Currently, they 
are taking music lessons. The idea: to 
score the music for their own shows. 


Pon 


Telecolor 


‘At a Federal Communications Com- 
mission hearing last week, Paul Kesten, 
vice president of CBS, revealed that his 
network had successfully broadcast color 
television. But the report held no promise 
of immediate home color television. 

CBS’s report of the demonstration 
served mainly as propaganda for its long- 
time «stand that television be allocated 
high-frequency wave lengths (only chan- 
nels usable for color ) now, instead of later. 

Niles Trammell, president of NBC, 
though happy with the low-frequency -al- 

~locations, nevertheless decried two major 
FCC proposals as serious hazards to tele- 
vision’s rapid progress: (1) the small 
number of broadcasting channels assigned 
by the FCC to metropolitan areas, and 
(2) the suggestion that two or more li- 
censees in one area share the scarce chan- 
nels. CBS, however, largely approved the 
FCC proposals. Thus, though the hearing 
was designed to draft final regulations to 
put commercial television on a one-in- 
every-home basis, it served more to indi- 
cate that the industry is still split as to the 
practical methods. 








FEETHURT? 


IT MAY BE DUE TO WEAK OR FALLEN ARCH 


SYMPTOMS: Tired, Aching Feet, 
Rheumatic-like Foot and Leg 
Pains—Callouses on Soles—Pains, 
Cramps, Burning Sensations at 
Ball of Foot—Sore Heels. 


If you suffer from weak or fallen arches, 
you cannot hope for relief until strain of 
the muscles and ligaments causing your 
pain, is removed. You need Dr. Scholl’s 
Arch Supports and exercise for quick re- 
lief from this distressing foot ailment. 


This famous foot authority’s scientifically designed 
Arch Supports are thin, light, flexible, adjustable. 
Fitinany shoelikean insole. Dr. Scholl's 

Supports feel as ifthey were molded to yout 
feet. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Department 
and Surgical Supply Stores. ‘These 

ealers test your stockinged feet 

for arch 

weakness 
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With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flaver 
Write for free booklet, ‘*The Choice 
- aang a John Middleton, 1247 
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Marlin double edge blades, 18 for 25c. Guaranteed 
by The Marlin Fireormes Co., New Haven, Connecticut 
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THE DANCE 


Ballet With a Broom 


Like Jerome Robbins, Michael Kidd is 
a young American choreographer-dancer 
who is not content with ballet as he 
found it. Robbins at 27 is already famous 
with “Fancy Free” (ballet) and“ “On the 
Town” (Broadwa ae musical) to his credit. 
Kidd at 28 jo in New York last week 
that he is well on his way. His “On 
Stage” is the first real hit the Ballet 
Theater has had since “Fancy Free” 
(April 1944). 





“On Stage” is as much theater as it is’ 


ballet. There are even a few spoken 
words in it. The scene is backstage where 
a ballet company is rehearsing an in- 
credible production titled “The Captive 
Princess and Her Hero,” a situation, in- 
cidentally, which Kidd uses for a bril- 


liant, and downright funny, satire on™ 


classic ballet. Two timid souls, a handy- 
man sweeper, and a pitiful little girl 
dancer who didn’t make the grade, 
watch the rehearsal with lion Be. fas- 
cination. Kidd as the Chaplinesque 
sweeper and Janet Reed as the scared 
novice, daydreaming under the spotlight, 
star both as dancers and actors. 

Kidd had his triumph only to sprain 
his ankle the following night—in some- 
body else’s ballet. “On Stage” had to limp 
on with Roy Tobias, a youngster who 
was not even trained as an understudy. 

With two such looming signposts as 
“Fancy ‘Free” and “On Stage” to point 
the way to the box office, it becomes ap- 
parent that ballet for entertainment’s 
sake is more fun and makes more money 
than ballet for art’s sake. The trend has 
been to discuss what ballet has done for 
Broadway. The time has now come to 
wonder what Broadway is going to do 
to the ballet. 


Michael Kidd and dancing partner 
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Self-Polishing Simoniz Wears Longer 
ee e Makes Floor Cleaning Easier 


Are you tired of thin-skinned floor preparations 
that wash off and must be replaced every few 
days? Then try Self-Polishing Simoniz. It forms 
a tough, transparent film that’s amazingly re- 
sistant to wear... lasts longer, doesn’t need to 
be renewed nearly as offen as preparations 
which merely polish without protecting. Clean- 
ing is easier, too. Just the whisk of a damp 
cloth and off comes dust and dirt. So if you want 
to save work, try Self-Polishing Simoniz ... soon! 
THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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My treatment for relaxation? 
Pipefuls of wonderfully cool 
and satisfying — 
Country Doctor 
Pipe lnixiare 
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TRY IT TODAY 
if your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip Morris 


_& Co., Limited, Inc., 1:9 Fifth Avenue, New York 








»- + Postwar potentialities for 
SAN DIEGO occupy the minds of keen 
observers who are thinking in ~— of 
future activities in rclation to 
hich to live come 


their own 
new environment in w 


fortably and thrive economically. — 


Plan ahead. Write for the free 


booklet “SAN DIEGO FACTS” of id 
any ‘specific information you may desire. 


Expect to make your future home 


where climate and opportunity assure 


maximum comfort and success. 


Address the San Diego-California Club, 


Suite 0-328, Chamber of 
Blidg., San Diego 1, 


Commerce 


California 
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Sad Lot of a Good Neighbor 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Though Canada cuts in for a 
piece of the atomic bomb by the terms 
of our present cozy deal in regard to 
same, it seems to me that this country 
is still in Canada’s debt. Over the well- 
known Invisible Border, at a time 
when our need was great, there once 
came rye whisky and good ale in sub- 
stantial quantities, south- 
bound. Northward, in re- 
turn, we sent Arherican | 
wrestlers, who settled in 
clouds upon fair cities like 
Montreal and Toronto and 
blighted the landscape as far 
as the eye could reach. The 
cruelest part of it is that 
they are still there, sapping | 
the vitality of the Canadian . 
population, while the United 
States in recent years has — 
become almost free of this scourge. 

Only in certain low-resistance areas 
in Southern California-is wrestling ‘still 
taken seriously here. And even Los 
Angeles, once a hotbed of forged 
grunts and spurious catalepsy, where 
a well-placed charge of buckshot 
sometimes flushed as many as four 
world’s champions from a single Turk- 
ish bath, is now getting cynical. I no- 
tice that most L.A. newspapers have 
cut their advance notes on wrestling 
jubilees to three or four paragraphs. 

That, of course, is the key to emanci- 
pation. The only thing that has kept 
wrestling alive as a “competitive 
sport,” since the time Jim Londos first 
led it into the sphere of refined kid- 
ding, was the easygoing way in which 
sports writers allowed themselves to be 
taken into partnership by wrestling 
promoters. It’s not true that a bag of 
peanuts would buy a wrestling writer 
at the height of the boom, but two 
bags made him stop and think. 

That is how the disease is sustained 
in Canada. Announcement of an ap- 
proaching collision between, let us say, 
Whipper Billy Watson (creator of the 
Commando-Plus Hold) and Olaf Ol- 
son (copyright owner of the Swedish 
Nutcracker), their third of the week, 
is worth a column in a Toronto paper, 
especially if the main schottische is 
supported by Dr. Len Hall, the fight- 
ing pharmacist, and Jim Kilonis, the 
fearless Argive. 

What impresses the reporter writing 
the build-up piece most of all is the 
terrible sincerity of those concerned, 
from Dr. Hall on up to the promoter, a 


Mr. Frank Tunney. Let some narrow- © 


back columnist in the States, unsweet- 





ened by Mr. Tunney, suggest that the 
hostilities are rehearsed and the united 
sports press of Canada breaks into a 
howl of outraged virtue. 

This is all done very economically, 
as I said before, in spite of the rise in 
the cost of living. 

It’s true that Canadian writers and 
Canadian promoters are the 
ones who manipulate the 
pea and the three shells 
against the Canadian public, 
but the formula is American 
and was launched across the 
peaceful border by Ameri- 
cans. The results should 
make us stop and think be- 
fore we abuse free trade 
again. 

When I spoke of Ameri- 
can wrestlers still preying 
upon Canadian suckers, I meant, of 
course, practitioners of American wres- 
tling as developed by Mf. Londos, 
Augustus Sonnenberg, the Duseks, 
and other pioneers. By now there 
is plenty of native Canadian pachy- 
dermy. It spreads like hookworm. 
Canada has even had several world’s 
wrestling champions—simultaneously, 
as the custom is. 

Monsieur Henri Deglane, who, in- 
cidentally, did valuable work in the 
war in France, was once something 
more than a world’s wrestling cham- 
pion in Canada. He was the standard 
test for world’s champions. The world’s 
champion of the moment, in those 
days, was the man who had bitten the 
biggest piece out of M. Deglane’s leg. 
Even American promoters recognized 
this yardstick as official. : 


Although Canada is now the 
world’s most gullible nation in _ re- 
spect to wrestling, I do not wish to 
suggest that the American sucker 
territory of Southern California is com- 
pletely purged. There is still a bit 
of business done there, with help from 
the sports pages. Mr. Daniel McShain, 
for instance, billed thereabouts as the 
Gentleman from the South, attracts 
a useful clientele by undertaking to 
bathe his opponent in blood—the 
latter’s—at each performance. 

At Bakersfield, Calif., recently, Mr. 
McShain did his trick the hard way by 
opening a vein in the skull of Mr. 
Sockeye pa McDonald. Mr.~ Mc- 
Donald’s bath, consisting of 8 quarts 
of hemoglobin at body temperature, 


‘was conceded to be up to specifica- 


tions by all present. 
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SPORTS 


Moral on Clippings 


Army found unexpected fight in un- 
awed Michigan at the Yankee Stadium in 
New York last Saturday. A four-touch- 
down favorite, the Cadet eleven had trou- 
ble before it trampled Fritz Crisler’s 
tricky Wolverines, who obviously hadn’t 
read Army’s press clippings. The score 
was 28-7. The big difference between the 
teams was provided by Fullback (Doc) 
Blanchard and Halfback Glenn Davis, 
who went for three of the four Army 
touchdowns. The Michigan score came 
after a 75-yard march which culminated 
in a touchdown pass that bounced off an 
Army player into the arms of Art Renner. 

Navy fumbled and bungled but never- 
theless beat Penn State 28-0. Notre Dame 
used 50 players—three short of the full 
squad—to stomp Dartmouth 34-0. And 
U.C.L.A. defeated California 13-0. 


Poe 


Mariners With a Football 


Kings Point, Long Island, is to the 
merchant marine what Annapolis is to 








the Navy and West Point to the Army..: 


At Kings Point, the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy was completed 
two years ago at a cost of $6,900,000. In 
its shiny new buildings—all within a 
bosun’s pipe of Long Island Sound—1,500 
cadet-midshipmen study navigation and 
allied sciences under the eye of Commo- 
dore Giles C. Stedman, U.S.N.R., former 
United States Lines -skipper. 

This year, the Academy decided to 
enter the intercollegiate football picture. 
Within six weeks, a coaching staff was 
formed, a squad :assembled, a team 
trained, and the first game won. 

Lt. (j.g.) Earl Brown, U.S.M.S., for- 
mer Brown and Harvard assistant and 





Coaches: Strong, Gladchuck, and Brown 
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head coach at Dartmouth for two war- 
time seasons, was drafted by the Acad- 
emy to pilot the Mariners. For assistant 
coaches, Brown assembled a $100,000 
staff; Lt. (j.g.) Chet Gladchuck, 
U.S.N.R., the All-American center from 
Boston College; Lts. E. L. Bennett, 


_U.S.N.R., and Leon Kane, U.S.MSS.; 


Sp.1/c Steve Lanagan, U.S.M.S.; Bob 
Masters of the Chicago Bears, and Ken 
Strong of the New York Giants. 


The Smooth Sailing: The line-up 
ooked good on paper, but Brown was not 
moved. “You can’t field the coaches,” he 
said. The men he can field are players 
whose football experience, if any, has 
been dormant during the war. Yet the 
Mariners turned in fairly ship- 
shape performances in their first 
games. 

Sparked by Bob (Stormy) 
Pfohl, who scored all of Kings 
Point’s points, the Mariners beat 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
26-19 three weeks ago to put 
down in merchant-marine rec- 
ord books a_ historic opening- : 
game victory. The most remar 
able play was a 101-yard run for 
a touchdown by Pfohl after in- 


goal line. It was the longest run- 
back in football for eight years. 

In the Mariners’ next game, 
with Ursinus College, Pfohl al- 
most did the same thing all over 
again. He received a kick behind 
his goal line and scooted 64 
yards before he was pulled 
down. Chuck Wise and Bill Stein 
of the Mariners made the only 
tallies for another victory, 12-0. 


The Storms: However, foot- 
ball is not easy sailing, nor is 
beginners’ luck unending. Last 
week, the Kings Pointers made 
history in reverse. Smothered by 
Maryland in their first away 
game, the Mariners went down 22-6. 

‘Sadly lacking in the Mariners’ portfolio 
of plays is something the coaching staff 
cannot provide—over-all experience. Most 
of the players, including Wesley Smith 
and Owen E. Spruance, nephew of the 
admiral, have appeared only on high- 
school rosters. The outstanding exception 
is Pfohl, who played for Purdue last year. 
The ~ 19-year-old ex-Boilermaker, says 
Brown, is a “natural” and would be a 
star on any team. : 

Football is at Kings Point to stay. 
Ahead lies the experience—games with 
Lafayette, Boston College, Harvard, Wil- 
liam and Mary, and Brooklyn College. 
For the moment, the pigskin Mariners 
will practice harder, add more plays to 
their brand of T, and perhaps visit the 
Academy’s fountain of Amphitrite. There 
they wil, toss coins, as cadet-midshipmen 
taking exams do, in the hope that the 
Greek goddess. of the sea will turn the 
tide of football fortunes. 


Fourteen Votes for Happy 


The unhappy affair of Sen. A. B. 
(Happy) Chandler, high commissioner 
of organized baseball, came to a crisis 
last week. After a fortnight of bad sports- 
page notices culminating in a widespread 
rumor that his $50,000-a-year contract 
would be bought up, Chandler was 
given a vote of complete confidence by 
fourteen of the sixteen major-league 
clubs which employ him (the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and Washington Senators were 
absent). 

Before the victorious Detroit Tigers 
overwhelmed the Chicago Cubs 9-3 in 
the seventh and final game of the World 
Series, the case of Happy Chandler 





Football Mariners: John Toohey, Bob Pfohl, Wesley Smith 


threatened to steal the show from the 
players. In addition to Chandler’s un- 
popular reception by the fans (NeEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 15), critics in the series press 
box spilled embarrassing data on the 
baseball life of the commissioner. 

It first was revealed that Chandler had 
had an acrimonious set-to with Ford 
Frick, president of the National League, 
and Will Harridge, American League 
president, over Chandler’s tact, or lack 
of it, in discussing raises for umpires in 
the presence of the arbitrators the day 
before the series opened. It was recalled 
too, that umpire Ernie Stewart had been 
fired by Harridge during the season for 
discussing that same salary .question— 
which is what Stewart said Chandler had 
asked him to do. : 

Then, on Oct. 8, rumors swept through 
the press box and into print that the club 
owners were attempting to purchase 
Chandler’s contract. Chandler retorted: 


-“This is not my maiden voyage in busi- 


ness and I have a seven-year contract 
locked up in my safe.” The owners met 
hurriedly and denied the rumors. 

The following day, the owners met 
again to express their “good will” toward 
Chandler. Exuding restored confidence, 
the Kentuckian announced that he would 
soon retire from the Senate (probably 
Nov. 1) and devote his full time to the 
difficult job of baseball relations. 


aa 


Skating Legs 


Insteps, leg muscles, and backs were 
aching this week at the six National 
Hockey League training camps (five in 
Canada and the Red Wings in home- 
town Detroit). The training pe- 
riod began with the usual grad- 
ual reconversion from land to 
ice. At first the players do set- 
ups and skate leisurely. Then 
they handle the puck, skate and 
brake, make huge figure 8s, 
scrimmage, and finally play a 
few exhibition games. 

What makes the coming hock- 
ey season interesting is the return 
of servicemen to major-league 
ranks. For the last two- years, 
Les Canadiens of Montreal— 
with a star cast of 4-F’s and old- 
timers—dominated the league. 
The Canadiens—boasting a line 
of Elmer Lach, Maurice (Rocket) 
Richard, and Hector (Toe) Blake 
—still are the players to beat, but 
veterans have scrambled the 
outlook for the 1945-46 season: 
@ The Boston Bruins have their 
Kraut Line—the prewar best— 
back from war: Bobby Bauer, 
Milt Schmidt, and Woody Du- 
mart. There is also a possibility 
that Goalie Frankie Brimsek 
(Mr. Zero) will be out of the 
United States Navy before the 
season is old. 

@ The Chicago Black Hawks 
have a new. coach, Johnny Gottselig. Can- 
ada has released Doug Bentley from his 
essential farm duties, and his brother 
Max from the army to form a prewar 
Hawk line with Bill Mosienko. 

@ The Toronto Maple Leafs have been 
strengthened by the return of Tommy 
Anderson, the league’s most valuable 
player in 1941, and Bingo Kampman, 
star of the 1942 Stanley Cup playoffs. 
@ The Detroit Red Wings have Defense- 
man Jack Stewart coming back. 

@ The New York Rangers, which last 
year had the worst team and best gate 
ever, will zoom in standing with the re- 
turn of Bill Juzda, Muzz Patrick, and 
Neil Colville for defense, of Bryan Hex- 
tall and Alex Shibicky as forwards, and 
Goalie Sugar Jim Henry. 

Next week, the players already in 
training had better ‘be in shape. The 
50-game-a-club, forat-surden-baticaacath 
season opens with Chicago at Boston 
on Oct. 24. 
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Southern cotton’s market is as big as the globe 
and as widespread as its two billion people. And 
so_ it will be for many years to come. 


Not only because there'll be an unprecedented 


demand for the good cotton textiles of the South, — 


but also because American ingenuity is finding 
dozens of promising new uses for King Cotton. 


There will be cotton insulation for postwar 
homes... stronger cotton cord for postwar auto- 
mobile tires ... cotton laminated plastic... cotton 
paste .. . to mention only a few of the bright 
spots on cotton’s prospect list. 





As cotton men look to the future with confi- 
dence, so do all: Southern manufacturers, mer. 
chants and farmers. And no wonder! 


For only the Southland offers the unique com- 
bination of mild climate, fertile soil, rich natural 
resources, good labor supply .. . and the depend- 
able, efficient all-weather mass transportation ser. 
vice of the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System. 


Maybe your postwar markets will look better 
if you, too... Look Ahead . .. Look South! 


s. T é e ra . e 
F = 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
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ou know how a stuffy head cold 
makes you feel miserable .. . fills 
up your nose so youcan hardly breathe! 
How it can spoil your sleep at night! 
Well, next time this happens—just 
ut a little Va-tro-nol in each nostril. 
his specialized medication works 
tight where trouble is—instantly starts 
to open your cold-stuffed nose—re- 
duce swelling—make breathing easier. 
: And Va-tro-nol does more. It’s a 
double-duty nose drops. If used in time 
it helps prevent many colds from 


developing! Fol- 
VICKS low directions in 

the package. 
VA-TRO-NOL 








CHILDREN’S COLDS 
To relieve miseries—rub 
VicksVapoRub thoroughly | 
on throat, chest, back and 


let its time-tested poultice- VICKS 
VaeoRus 


vapor action go to work! 












Your stomach, not 
your head, took the 
beating last night. 
So take 1 to 4 table- 
-spoons of Dr. Sie- 
gert’s Angostura 
Bitters in a little water—hot or cold. It’s 
world-famous as a stomachic—the perfect 
pick-me-up. At all druggists. 








"a village near Yokohama, the 


_ Oranges were 
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EDUCATION 


The Teacher of Attu 


At Chicago a few weeks ago, Mrs. C. 
Foster Jones, 66, prisoner of war from 
Japan, told for the first time of her 
capture and imprisonment. These are the 
highlights of her report: 

In the summer of 1941, the Joneses, 
both in their 60s, went to the stormy 
little island of Attu in the outer Aleu- 
tians. Jones, an old-timer of 40 years in 
Alaska, was weather reporter and radio 








operator for the United States Indian | 


Service.. Mrs. Jones was. the community 
teacher, social worker, and nurse. 

Their Attu village consisted of nine 
houses, well lighted, painted inside and 
out; running water was piped from 
springs. Its 45 people lived by trapping 
blue foxes. An American flag flew above 
the village and on the schoolhouse black- 
board the Aleut chief had written: “Pealse 
dont spate on the Flower and dont brake 
loking Gleese [window].” ° 


A Village Sacked: After Pearl Harbor, 
the Joneses expected the Japanese. None 
came, at first. On the morning of June 7, 
1942, Jones exchanged the customary 
radio messages with Ralph Magee on 
Atka to the eastward. That was the last 
heard of the Joneses. That- afternoon 
Magee tried to make contact, failed, and 
concluded that the Japanese at last had 
invaded Attu. 

Magee was right. The Japs had landed, 
2,000 strong. They shot one woman in 
the leg, manhandled other natives, and 
destroyed the village. Jones, who had 
wrecked his radio station, was separated 
from his wife. Next day the Aleuts told 
her that he had been killed; they had 
buried him in the churchyard. A week 


/ 


later Mrs. Jones was sent to Japan. The. 


Aleuts were shipped off, too. Last month 
the War Department found 24 of them 
in Japanese POW camps. 

For two years Mrs. Jones was quar- 
tered with eighteen Australian nurses in 
the Yokohama Yacht Club. The food was 
bad, but she was never ill. 


Help From Home: Moved in 1944 to 
risoners 
lacked heat and running water, but there 
was a vegetable garden. In the course of 
time, they learned that the Philippines 
were freed. They heard of the fighting on 
Okinawa and knew that invasion was 
coming. They often heard bombs and 
saw the glow of incendiary fires. Their 

ards even told them about the atomic 

mb, saying that it had killed 20,000 
persons, but the prisoners found. it diffi- 
cult to believe. 

Then, overnight, the women were free. 
own from California for 
them. They were taken to Manila, out- 
fitted, and given the works in a Red Cross 
beauty salon. A week later Mrs. Jones 
was flown home. 
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Business men realize that proper living is im- 
possible when plants are concentrated in 
crowded areas. South Carolina is favorable alike 
to pleasant living and sound profits! Low tax 
and power rates, excellent shipping facilities, 
valuable minerals, timber, farms and depend- 
able, native-born workers are important assets 
for your business. For exact. information, plus 
a thorough study of your problems, write to the 
.State Research, Planning & Development 
Board, Dept. G, Columbia, South Carolina. 


| South faroling 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 





Why Not Enjoy Living? 
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se ie New York Daily News 
Dame May: The accusing eyes 


Assist by Dame May 


Tiptoeing on soft shoes and talking 
much too much, murder came to Broad- 
way last week with “Therese,” an adap- 
tation of Emile Zola’s “Thérése Raquin” 
by Thomas Job, who had better luck two 
years ago with “Uncle Harry.” There’s 
nothing wrong with “Therese” except the 
fact that it doesn’t quite make the grade. 


Margaret Webster's direction is as sure 


as ever. Her cast is excellent. The feeling 
for time (1875) and space (a milliner’s 
shop in Paris) is completely persuasive. 
And, like earlier adaptations, the present 
version hews closely to the novel. In this, 
the fourth dramatization of the novel, the 
frustrated Therese (Eva LeGallienne) 
and her artist lover (Victor Jory) murder 
her milliner husband by drowning him in 
convincingly accidental fashion in the 
Seine. A year later the murderers marry 
and, eventually, whipsawed by remorse 
and mutual recrimination, give them- 
selves away to the dead man’s mother 
(Dame May Whitty). 

‘It is only in the second and final act 
that the melodrama achieves any dra- 
matic impact as the mother, paralyzed by 
the shock 
son’s death, can only look her hate at the 
guilty couple. 

As it turns out, the fate of the star- 
crossed lovers is of only academic inter- 
est. Miss LeGallienne has a little trouble 
with the complicated Therese; Jory, 
who is convincing most of the time, final- 
ly works himself into a frazzle as her 
harried husband. It is Dame May Whitty 
(mother of Director Webster) whose 
steadying performance gives “Therese” a 
momentary lift. , 
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of learning the truth about her _ 





FABRICATED STEEL... 
Framework of the Future 








Industry is making plans — Ingalls is fashioning the 
steel to bring those plans to reality. In your own build- 
ing, modernizing and reconverting, you will doubtless 
have many occasions to purchase fabricated steel. Ingalls 
is an excellent source, not only for quality and depend- 
- ability of product, but also for its far-sighted, open- 
minded policies, notably, improving present processes, 
salisiaiertiies new methods, making delivery on time, 
charging a fair price and no more. For structural steel 
or plate work that will be efficient and economical, and 
meet your specifications exactly, buy from Ingalls. 


Inquiries are invited and will be answered promptly. 
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THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY, THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORA 
TION, The. Steel Construction Company, Birmingham Tank Company. Offices of 
BIRMINGHAM, New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, New Orleons. Fabricating plants 
at Birminghom and Pittsburgh. Shipyards: Pascagoulo, Mississippi; Decatur, Alabama. 
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Taft guests clearly see the 
outstanding value that has 
made this great modern hotel 
most popular with millions. 
Highly visible here are com- 
fort, convenient location, 
service & welcome economy! 














2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED Lewis, MGR. 
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Nec SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING & BING MANAGEMENT 
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Send those orders, 
. mail those letters, in 
Tension Envelopes. They seal quickly 
and stay sealed, assuring safe delivery 
whether they travel by land, see or air. 
TENSION KNOWS HOW! 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Lovis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* ‘ 
Oes Moines14, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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THE PRESS 


The Colonel’s Dissent 


In Washington last week, the Supreme 
Court made it final by refusing to recon- 
sider its decision holding the Associated 
Press admission rules too clubby to fit 
antitrust statutes (NEWSWEEK, June 25). 

The AP announced that a special com- 
mittee would write new admission rules 
designed to remove the _blackballing 
powers AP papers now have over mem- 
bership applicants who would compete 
directly. 

Thus, gracefully, the AP swallowed its 
bitter pill. But not so Col. Robert R. 








McCormick, splenetic Chicago Tribune 


publisher and AP director, who fought 
singly and collectively with the AP direc- 
torate against the antitrust action started 
by his rival, Marshall Field of The Chi- 
cago Sun. McCormick’s thesis: The suit 
was an “evil thing” engineered by the 
late President Roosevelt, who set up The 
Chicago Sun to help in his “secret plan to 
get into the war.” The joker, the colonel 
went on, was that the Supreme Court 
decision would also bring the AP service 
to the anti-New Deal Washington Times- 
Herald and two Hearst papers hitherto 
denied it. 


Qe 


No Censors, Less News 


In Tokyo last week, General of the 
Army MacArthur lifted what many cor- 
respondents regarded as the toughest— 
and dumbest—front-line censorship of the 
war. No sooner had he done so than three 
of them told the censorship off. 

“One of the most disgraceful episodes 
of the war [has ended],” wrote Frank 
Kelley, usually placid New York Herald 


Tribune veteran of both the European ° 


and Pacific wars. “Correspondents . . . 
[have] been subjected to autocratic con- 
trol, insults, arrogance, and old-fashioned 
stupidity.” 

William McGaffin of The Chicago 
Daily News, who also saw the European 
war as an Associated Press man, wrote: 
“One of the most unreasonable and dic- 
tatorial censorships . . . in any theater... 
not barring even Russia.” 

Harold Isaacs, NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent, who covered the China-Burma-India 
theater before going to Tokyo, told how 
one of his dispatches had been censored 
because of “implied criticism” and added: 


“This is my first encounter with this type | 


of censorship but the boys tell me it’s 
been going on for years. I am a little 
flabbergasted myself with the deliberate- 
ness of it.” . 

The correspondents backed their state- 
ments with facts: 


A Diller: Kelley: In the Philippines, 
MacArthur communiqués announced the 
capture of Manila and Clark Field days 
ahead of time. “The censo . rule was: 
You cannot contradict the official com- 
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muniqué.” On Leyte, correspondents 
were called “two-bit palookas” and 
“sports writers” and radio newsmen could 
not broadcast a recorded invasion speech 
by Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid because 


‘ MacArthur’s. Public Relations Office 


ruled: “Nothing shall be said or done this 
day to detract from the personal publicity 
or glorification of the commander in chief 


[MacArthur].” 


McGaffin: When correspondents tried 


to argue their way into the Hirohito-Mac- 
Arthur meeting, Brig. Gen. LeGrande A. 
Diller, MacArthur’s press. officer, told 
them: “We are going to get tougher. We 
are not going to let you give MacArthur’s 


"~‘Tnternational 
Wedemeyer—Chiang’s censors win 


critics in the States any ammunition.” 
Asked why he stopped accounts of how 
newsmen were barred by bayonets from 
the meeting site, Diller replied: “Call ‘it 
whimsy if you like.” One of his threats to 
correspondents was: “Don’t forget, the 
Army controls the food here.” 

Isaacs: Here is a sample of the censor- 
ship. This paragraph was deleted from 
my cable on the MacArthur-Hirohito 
meeting: 


POLICY OF ULTRASCRUPULOUS REGARD 
FOR SENSIBILITIES AND INVIOLABILITIES 
OF EMPEROR IN THIS INSTANCE APPAR- 
ENTLY OUTWEIGHED EVEN MACARTHURS 


ACUTE SENSE FOR HAM DRAMATICS STOP - 


JAPANESE ARENT ONLY ONES WITH PE- 
CULIAR IDEA DIVINITY 


A Dollar: Diller at another time had 
commented: “There are far: too many 
newspapermen here now that the war is 
over.” Correspondents recalled that re- 
mark later in the week when- MacArthur 
set Oct. 27 as their reconversion day. On 
that date, they revert to civilian status, 


and thereafter may wear their uniforms . 


but not their insignia. They may get bed, 
board, and transportation, if available, 
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Denture Breath! 
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Play Safe —Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 
It’s Easy! It’s Quick! 


Soak your plate in Polident 
fifteen minutes or longer... 
rinse . . . and it’s ready to 
use. A daily Polident bath 
gets into tiny crevices brush- 
ing never seems to reach— 
keeps your plate sparkling 
clean and odor-free. 






No 
Brushing 











dos POLIDENT A "Se PUT mo suvees 


How YOU can Avoid 
Danger of DENTURE BREATH 


pl4s SAFE! Soak your plate or 
bridge in Polident. Don’t brush with 


ordinary cleansers that scratch your 


denture. Scratches collect food and film, 
causing offensive DENTURE BREATH. - 

Besides, plate material is 60 times 
softer than natural teeth. Brushing with 
ordinary dentifrices and soaps can wear 
down delicate fitting ridges. Then, your 
plate loosens! 

With Polident, there’s no brushing— 
so no danger! It’s the new, safe way to 
keep dentures spar- 












kling clean, odor-free ol been 
Sa just by easy, daily DENTU-GRIP 
soaking. Helps keep Pideneee Ponca 
your denture’s origi- Hold Plates Tight 
nal, natural look—for DOUBLE YOUR 
less than 1¢aday. All || MONEY BACK 


drug stores; 30¢, 604 ehh 8 
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Here is a suspender for you — so 
comfortable you don’t know it's on 
—so sure it never skids off. Only 
Paris Free-Swings have an exclusive 
swivel action back that moves with 
every motion, gives with every ges- 
ture—“Can'tskid off your shoulders.” 
Ask for All Elastic Paris Free-Swing 
Suspenders, $1.50 to $3.50. Also 
wear Famous Paris Belts and Paris 
Garters—at fine stores everywhere. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 
Chicago * New York * Los Angeles 





Free-Swing as Suspenders 


————= Can't skid off your shoulders 
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from the Army but after that day must 
pay their way home and back into the 
theater. To this standard Army policy in 
similar reconversions now under way 
throughout the world, MacArthur added 
his own touch. He rationed the press to 
132 for his whole zone—Japan, Korea, 
and the Philippines. 

The New York Times learned, for in- 
stance, that it could have four men in the 
area: three in Japan, one in Manila, and 
none in Korea. In fact, only the press as- 
sociations, with one man each, would be 
allowed in Korea. What worried some 
correspondents more was a paragraph in 
the order suggesting that they had to 
“qualify” to remain with the Army pend- 
ing their shift back to civilian rigors. 


An Eleventh-Hour Holler: American 
correspondents in China, who also have 
been ordered to revert to civilian status, 
protested their reconversion. Maj. Gen. 
Albert C. Wedemeyer, commander in 
that theater, was especially eager to get 
the writers out of uniform because their 
stories on the Chinese political situation 
were being transmitted in some cases 
by the Army, thus providing basis for 
the Chinese view that the Army was 
helping correspondents to dodge the strict 
Chungking censorship. 


Bae 


Assignment to a Powder Keg .- 


Mark Ethridge is a newspaperman who 
wears no hat, and no man’s collar. Last 
week, Ethridge, genial, rosy-cheeked, 
and-able-publisher of the Bingham fam- 
ily’s great Louisville papers, The Cour- 
ier-Journal and The Times, got a tough 
assignment from Secretary of State James 
F, Byrnes: to go into Rumania and Bul- 
garia, whose Moscow-backed govern- 
ments the United States has not recog- 
nized, and bring back a clear picture of 
conditions there. 

Ethridge is the second newsman the 
Truman Administration has drafted for a 
ticklish foreign assignment.-Last month, 
the President sent Byron Price, wartime 
censorship boss and peacetime executive 
news editor of the Associated Press, to 
Germany as an adviser to General of the 
Army Eisenhower on public relations 
with the Germans. . 

This was not, however, Ethridge’s first 
government chore. In 1941 he started to 
look into the radio industry for President 
Roosevelt but quit within a month when 
the Federal Communications Commission 
rushed out its own antimonopoly report. 
Mr. Roosevelt came right back with an- 
other assignment for Ethridge: chairman 
of the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee, watchdog against racial discrimi- 
nation in war plants and government. 

For his FEPC work, his fight against 
the poll tax, his other efforts in the Ne- 
gro’s behalf, and his liberal economic 
outlook, the Mississippi-bor Ethridge 
has been roundly censured. The Negro 
press attacked him as FEPC head 


cause. he warned that segregation would 
remain in the South. Southern Bourbons, 
in turn, have called him traitor, to which 
Ethridge once replied: “I’ve been called 
traitor for years, and I say it’s. spinach.” 


The Louisville Formula: In 1933 
Ethridge, who is now 49, was working 
for the Associated Press in Washington 
when Eugene Meyer hired him as assist- 
ant general manager of his newly pur- 
chased Washington Post. A year later, 
at 38, Ethridge went to The Richmond 
Times Dispatch as publisher, and in 1936 
he descended on Louisville like a tornado. 

Ethridge tossed out such time-honored 
circulation bait as insurance policies and 
household gadgets to make more room 
for news. In 1944 The Courier-Journal 
and The Times. passed up $1,200,000 to 
keep one of the highest ratios of news to 
advertising in the country. He put back 





Associated Press 
Ethridge—back to reporting 


into his editorial pages the punch of old 
Henry Watterson, turned out a smart, 
home-edited magazine section, and 
stepped up picture and regional cover- 
age. The payoff: by 1944 The Courier- 
Journal’s circulation had zoomed from 
105,638 to 140,211; The Times’s from 
106,957 to 150,262. 

Ethridge likes to cite his Louisville 
formula for other publishers to follow. He 
believes much of the baiting endured by 
the press in recent years may be blamed 
on publishers who are unwilling to pay 
for editorial content and brains. “You 
cannot have $75-a-week editors and 
$400-a-week business managers and ex- 
pect to meet the competition,” he warned 
only .last week in Editor & Publisher. 

Sometime this week Ethridge leaves 
for the Balkans. “I’ve had some tough 
assignments,” he said, “but never one 
as tough as this.” 











its “Mellow as a 
Sunny Morning’ 


‘SCHENLEY 


RESERVE 


Words can’t give you the taste of it. But we think 
youll agree Schenley Reserve does give you 

an “extra”... a “special”, not matched, we believe, 
in any other whiskey. Try Schenley Reserve . . . 
it’s the most widely enjoyed whiskey in America 
today. Blended whiskey 86 proof. 65% grain 
neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 












Ohio always has been a land of 
builders — people who keep their 
eyes on the future while enjoying the 
richness of the present. ‘The spirit 
of enterprise that exists in Ohio, the 
friendliness of its people and the vast 
natural resources of the State invite 
the investment of new capital. 
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Frank J. Lausche 
Governor of Ohio 
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The wealth of ‘‘the Ohio country’’ served 
as a lodestone even in the days of the pre- 
historic mound builders. Later it was the 
scene of many of the engagements of the 
French and Indian Wars which resulted in 
the establishment of boundaries in the 
Northwest Territory. Ohio’s Oberlin 
College wus the first in the world to admit 
women on equal terms with men. 


Empire wither an Conypnre 


The products of Ohio’s developing resources — her factories, her 
farms, her raw materials — have been important factors in strength- 
ening the national economy, and speeding America’s war effort. 
Manufacturing, mining, and oil are among the chief interests of 
progressive Ohio. Iron and steel, rubber and machinery industries 
operate on a large scale. ‘‘An Empire Within An Empire,’’ Ohio is 
a large producer of limestone and clay products, gypsum and salt. 
Meat packing is extensive. V.st quantities of corn, small grains, 
soya beans, vegetables, hay, tobacco, fruits, livestock, and livestock 
products are produced. In normal times, there is ample labor. 
Ohio’s north central location and great store of raw materials and 
resources make the State attractive to industry. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway and its predecessor lines have 
served the great Buckeye state for 69 years. ‘Precision Transpor- 
tation,’’ the Norfolk and Western’s fast freight and passenger service 
between Cincinnati and Columbus and the Virginias and Carolinas 
connects Ohio with the famous Port of Norfolk, Va. ; 

For information on post-war industrial sites in progressive Ohio, 
write: Industrial and Agricultural Department, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke 17, Va. 
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FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 
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RELIGION 
Worker’s Loss 


Louis Francis Budenz, former Catholic 
who became a national committee mem- 
ber of the Communist party, discovered 
and blurted out a truism: “Communism 
and Catholicism are irreconcilable.” Hav- 
ing thus spoken, he resigned on Oct. 10 
as managing editor of The Daily Work- 
er, Communist newspaper. The followin 
day every New York newspaper featured 
the news—except The Daily Worker. 

Budenz’s return to Catholicism was 








_ induced and announced by the Rt. Rev. 


Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen, whose numerous 
converts include the late Heywood Broun, 
finance expert John Moody, and Henry 
Ford II. On the day Budenz resigned 
from The Daily Worker, Monsignor 
Sheen officiated at a special ceremony in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral baptistery in New 
York, in which Budenz’s wife and three 
daughters were baptized and confirmed 
in the Catholic faith. Budenz himself 
had been baptized as an infant. 

Explaining his move, the ex-editor de- 
clared that reason and faith had reclaimed 
him for “the faith of my fathers,” and 
added: “Communism, I have found, aims 
to establish a tyranny over the human 
spirit; it is in unending conflict with 
religion and true freedom.” 


Warm-Up for Revolt: Budenz, who 
was born in Indianapolis in 1891, has 
had an eventful career. His father was a 


conservative banker, but his Irish moth-. 


er may have put antisocial ideas in his 
head with repeated praise of Irish rev- 
olutionaries. After parochial school train- 
ing he graduated from the Indianapolis 
Law School and was admitted to the bar 
in 1912. 

At 21 young Budenz edited The Car- 
penter, an AFL organ, and with that and 
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You'll like him, too, because he knows his own business and 
is therefore able to make constructive, helpful suggestions 
about yours where the two coincide. That’s in the field of fig- 
ures — pay rolls, mark-ups, expense distribution, costs — any 
figuring where there’s a premium on accuracy, speed, and 
economy with simplicity of operation. 

This man is successful because he unfailingly guides busi- 
ness managers over reliable shortcuts that save manhours 
and mistakes — meaning money. He is. the_Marchant repre- 
sentative, and you'll find him right there in the phone book. 
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tional organization which for 35 years 
has been improving figure methods in 
every kind of business. 

The 20 Points of Superiority of the 
Marchant Calculator make these busi- 
ness shortcuts possible and are the 
basis of his system. The Marchant 
specialist never makes extravagant . 
claims but demonstrates to your satis- 
faction every point that will add to 


your profit. 
Now available 


MARCHANT — 
Alot poood (ALTULATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY < Home Office: Ookland 8, California, U.$.A. 
Sates Agencies ond Manufacturer's Service Stations in all Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 


Dy 


Large or small, your business runs on 
facts and figures. A Marchant special- 
ist will be glad to analyze the figure 
work of your business and make de- 
tailed recommendations that will help 
you to get more figure facts quicker 
and at less cost. 

He talks your language, having a 
broad business training ... probably 
with accounting or engineering back- 
ground. Further, he will utilize our na- 
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r! Non-Delta brings you 
Tronk Line ServiceSouth — 


Chicago will be one plane and.tén.hours from 
Mianji—on Delta’s newest trunk line*, Dallas and 
Fore Worth will have direct air service to Florida 
and the Southeast—on Delta’s routes, Southern 
vacation lands and industries are on this line. 
Sixteen years of experience are behind the new 
service. In this first winter of unrestricted travel,. 
make your vacation and business trips on the Delta 
trank line to the South. 





NEW LOW FARES 
NO PRIORITIES NEEDED 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 
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Service to start at an 
early date, Watch your 


wewspapers for details. 
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Budenz, the prodigal 


several warming-up ventures in civic or- 
ganization, he developed into a big-time 
Midwestern strike leader. He directed 
walkouts in St. Louis, led the Kenosha, 
Wis., strike of 1928, and six years later as 
leader of the Auto-Lite strike in Toledo 
helped the CIO drive a wedge in the 
automobile industry. In 1935 he joined 
the Communist party and The Daily 
Worker. He became the paper’s manag- 
ing editor in 1941. 
, During the last few months, during 
! which he was largely inactive on The 
' Daily Worker, Budenz was under the 
| tutelage of Monsignor Sheen, who dis- 
| closed Budenz’s return to ‘Catholicism 
started when the two dined together fol- 
lowing an attack on Sheen in The Daily 
| Worker. The article propounded eight 
questions which the Catholic logician dis- 
| cussed in a subsequent brochure, “Com- 
| munism Answers Questions of a Commu- 
| nist.” From then on the persuasive charm 
| of Monsignor Sheen began to reclaim 
Ve errant Budenz. 


| 


The Persistent Prelate: Protesting 
that “no priest converts anybody,” the 
slender, ascetic-looking prelate with the 
piercing gray eyes asserts that he is only 
an “instrument.” Nevertheless he has 
drawn thousands‘ to his church since 
1980 when he first started broadcasting 
over NBC’s Catholic Hour. Eloquence, 
wit, and persistence have made an 
ace interceder for the Catholic faith. 
Since 1926 he has taught philosophy at 
the Catholic University of America in 
Washington, but he travels extensively 
and frequently week ends in New York. 
Abroad he is called the “American 
Chesterton”. and “the new Catholic phi- 
losopher of the age.” 

One immediate consequence of his 
latest notable conversion was the appoint- 
ment of Budenz as assistant professor of 
economics at Notre Dame University. Fol- 





















cael The fall of France in June 1940 brought the 
luring war appallingly close . .. brought into perspective 
. yrs the Defense Program’s wire rope requirements which 
® Silla, had seemed fantastic to the industry the year before. 
licism - And also brought to action the long contemplated 
Gear | plan of a second Rochester Ropes mill... 

eight The site, selected after extensive study, remained 
hong _ unchanged—Culpeper, Virginia. But the original 
resent plans for the plant were considerably expanded. 
charm Using our own money, we didn’t need to wait on 
eclaim Washington. The new mill began operation in July 

: *41, was turning out completed cable when Pearl 

pice Harbor happened. 
.” the ; 
irs Maxine wire rope is no job for mere amateurs. 
e has Culpeper’s 3000 population . . . townspeople, store 
Ging clerks, farmers, mountaineers and highway workers, 
uence, included few with factory experience. Nevertheless 
“faith, work was started under the supervision of a small 
shy at training force of engineers and technicians sent down 
id te from our Jamaica, N. Y. plant. In a surprisingly 
oa 
c phi- 
of his 
ypoint- 
sor of 





Culpeper Adventure... 


‘willing, quick to learn, as proud of their 


ROCHESTER joe ms = 


short time the new mill was turning out 
the war orders. The local people proved 
to be the brightest chapter in our 
Culpeper adventure. 

These people are old American stock, 
fiercely independent, asking no favors; 


work as we are of their product. They 
regarded a government contract as a personal 
responsibility, and not a sinecure. Soine of 
their personal integrity went into every foot of 
cable they made—and we feel all of it could 
have gone out without inspection. With the 
most modern equipment, they produce what we / 
believe is the best. wire rope made anywhere, and 
will continue to be as long as they make it. 

If you have any doubts about the soundness of 
American workers, their common sense, their inherent 
rightnessand fairness, their ingenuity and capacities... 
or about the future of a country with such people 
»-.come down to Culpeper, and get acquainted. 


———— 




















Lasting solutions to the problems of reconversion, 


plant-rehabilitation, taxation, introduction of new | 


products and expansion of plants and markets all 


must rest on a base of sound and adequate capital. . 


As one of the largest investment banking organiza- 
tions in the country, The First Boston Corporation 
within the recent past, either alone or in association 
with others, has underwritten new corporate security 
issues ranging from $200,000 to. over $100,000,000. 


Obtaining capital for wéll-managed and growing 
American corporations—and designing sound capital 
structures to meet the competitive conditions that lie 
ahead—are primary functions of this nationwide 
organization. 


A discussion with executives in our Boston, New York 
or other offices might prove most timely and involves 
no obligation. 
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The 


FIRST BOSTON 
- CORPORATION ' 


Executive Offices 


100 Broapway, New York One FEDERAL St., Boston 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO — 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND HARTFORD PROVIDENCE 


RUTLAND SPRINGFIELD 
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/ owing the ‘itual at St. Patrick’s Budenz 
left for South Bend, Ind., and will meet 
his first class Nov. 1. 


Wrong Mistake: Twenty-four hours 
after Budenz’s “defection” The Daily 
Worker got its second wind and casti- 
gated both its former editor and itself, 
concluding: “The promotion of a*man of 
Budenz’s record to responsiblé posts was 
a most serious error.” 
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A Bible in the Room 


One. night in the fall of 1898 John H. 
Nicholson, a devout wallpaper salesman, 
_ stopped over in the little Wisconsin River 
town of Boscobel and found that its 
Central Hotel was crowded. On the 
clerk’s suggestion he doubled up with an 
obliging colleague, S. E. Hill of Beloit, 
who shared Nicholson’s distaste for the 
hoop-la of other commercial travelers. 
eir common interest drew the two 
together and, eventually, with a third so- 
ber-minded traveling man, W. J. Knights, 
they established on July 1, 1899, the 
Gideons, oldest interdenominational lay- 
men’s evangelistic associatiorin the world. 

Nine years later; they placed their first 
25 King James Bibles in the Superior 
Hotel, at Iron Mountain, Mont. Today’s 
traveler finds the familiar Gideon Bible 
wherever he goes—in his room in New 
York or in the King David Hotel in 
Jerusalem. At the end of July 1945, total 
worldwide distribution was 2,346,347. 
The average hotel Bible, which costs the 
Gideons $1 to place, takes approximately 
fifteen years of thumbing. 

With the end of the war and the 
easing of building restrictions, the as- 
‘sociation is preparing for a peacetime 
boom. It is starting work this month on 
a new, three-story, $150,000 headquarters 
building in Chicago. The Stevens Hotel 
there, recently relinquished by the Army, 
wants 2,000 Bibles to reequip its rooms; 
Miami’s 333 hotels have asked for 25,000. 
The Gideons estimate American hotels, 
altogether, are 500,000 short. 
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The Faithful Traveler: Almost any- 
one may be a Gideon if he is a Protes- 
tant Christian, a businessman, a member 
of an evangelical church, and willing to 
pay minimum dues of $5 a year. Regular ; 
members and associates pay the mini- 
mum. Sustaining members pay $10; life 
members, $100. There are only 16,000 
Gideons, but additional funds are raised 
through contributions. 

The headquarters staff of the Gideons 
is surprisingly small. Three field men 
work among members of 35 ‘state asso- 
ciations. A traveling man of 32 years 
standing, Charles P. Eisenmayer, execu- 
tive director, teams with N. F. cooaget 

; meee? in managing es toms, 
umped into a man in Frisco eleven 
year ago, and he Yave me an application 
k,” said Eisenmayer. “I’ve been going 
strong for the Gideons ever since. 
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CLEARED FOR TRAFFIC BY Finger “tip Curitiol 


Behind these streamlined blades the snow- 
bound traffic moves. As the plow knifes through 
heavy drifts, tons of snow are hurled aside, 
mile after mile, to open the snow-clogged. high- 
ways ... still another job in which HYCON 
hydraulic power lightens the work of man. 


Hycon devices are designed to level and hold. 


the plow at correct road clearance by measured 


_pressure under Finger-tip Control, For the track 
-that pushes the plow, Hycon pumps and valves 


are designed to actuate the clutches, brakes, and 
steering devices to give the driver Finger-tip 
Control of the heaviest operations. 

HYCON pumps and valves, or assembled 
complete power units, providing measured pres- 
sures af 3000 pounds per square inch, are avail- 
able for a variety of industrial applications. 








Here are some of the varied babinions of 
HYCON hydraulic systems. 


To test high-pressure apparatus 
Operate remote-control circuits 
Lubricate under pressure 
Relieve starting torque on heavy machinery 
. Apply as equalizers on dryer and 
Fourdrinier rolls on paper-making machinery 
Actuate or control heavy machine tools, 
materials-handling mechanisms, dump-truck lifts 
and heavy jacks 


Consult HYCON engineers on your problems 


of actuation or control. A hydraulic applica- 


tion may do better some operation now per-, 


formed manually or by other mechanical 
methods. Write for complete information. 


LET’S FINISH THE JOB ... BUY. MORE WAR BONDS 


Hoh Prawns SECON ipcheule: Spain 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
FoR ce atc ah or ase ».$.8, 
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MOVIES 





Miracles in Slow Motion 


As it is elsewhere, so is it in’ Holly- 
wood: The wonderful postwar movie 
world is showing a startling- resemblance 
to the old familiar one. A NEWSWEEK 
surve; {fast week indicated that things 
aren't going to look any different for a 
long time—at least not to the man in the 
movie theater 

The promised film miracles of the 
future still lie sately in the future, and 
audiences will have to wait for (1) screen 
figures to take on a third dimension, 
(2) sound that will appear to come from 


_the direction from which it should come, 


and (8: any real effect of television on 
the local movie house. 

Of the few technical refinements im- 
mediately ahead the cash customer will 
see only one: more and better color in 
films. The ultraconservative Technicolor 


- group, headed by Dr. Herbert Kalmus, is 


being challenged by a new color process 
developed by the onetime German-domi- 
nated Ansco (now in American hands). 
The new process makes it possible to put 
color directly on the studio cameras, 
thereby cutting down the developing and 
printing time of a day’s shooting from 
three days to overnight. The Ansco color 
is also reported to be cheaper than 
Technicolor. Further, Technicolor tech- 
niques are so complicated, its labora- 
tories can, at best, handle only 35 
feature films a year exclusive of shorts 
and documentaries. 


The Smaller Film: Outside the stand- 
ard cinema there-will be one other signif- 
icant development. Hollywood has been 
slow to exploit the possibilities of 16- 
millimeter film in visual education. But 
the Army’s successful use of the narrow- 
gauge medium to instruct some 12,000,- 
000 men was as strong a hint as the com- 
panies needed. Last year eight major 
studios contributed $100,000 to a newly 
formed Commission of Motion Pictures 
in Education. 

The narrow-gauge film is about to be- 
come a tremendous force in American 
educational and cultural life. In addition, 
its anticipated yield in dollars and cents 
is undoubtedly an inspirational force to 
Hollywood. Through its use by schools, 
churches, and other local organizations, 
the 57,000,000 members of rural com- 
munities will become a richer field. One 
by one the major companies are quietly 
planning for a splurging entry into the 
16-millimeter educational field. 


The Larger Plans: If innovation is not 
the keynote of the picture business’s cur- 
rent activities, expansion is. In about 75 
per cent of the 16,798 theaters now op- 
erating in the United States, new pro- 
jection equipment will be installed as 
soon as it becomes available. 

One hundred million dollars will be in- 


vested in new de luxe and neighborhood 
theaters. But the industry’s building 
boom will start with the studios them- 
selves. For new stages and scenery they 
have budgeted as follows: Twentieth 
Century-Fox, $6,000,000; Universal, $5,- 
000,000; Republic, $2,000,000; Para- 
mount, $6,000,000; RKO-Radio, $1,- 
000,000; Monogram, $1,000,000; Gold- 
wyn, $500,000. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
and Warner Brothers are watching and 
waiting for the time being, but the total 
remodeling outlay for the industry is pro- 
jected at upward of $25,000,000. 


The Road Ahead: Determined as it is 
to stick to the old paths, the motion-pic- 
ture business nevertheless recognizes that 
it must face and solve these problems: 

@ Other countries are either being closed 
to American films through the quota sys- 
tem (which would allow a percentage of 
American pictures in proportion to native 
products) or, like Britain and France, are 
planning rigorous competition. 

@ The seven-year-old government anti- 
trust suit against the industry finally got 
under way Oct. 8. This is an attempt to 
divorce affiliated theaters from producing 
companies, such as RKO, Loew’s, Para- 
mount, Twentieth Century-Fox, and War- 


ner Brothers, which all own theaters that. 


insure outlets for their films. 

@ Television had been Hollywood’s 
bogey for so long that it got over its 
fright. So it never did much about it. 
Now that technical advances in the field 
can no longer be ignored, the major 
movie companies are showing worried in- 
terest in it, but with a minimum of com- 
mitment. Paramount, with a half interest 


- trenched in television. For the rest; there 














SE, 
in Dumont, is the studio most firmly en. 


is a general feeling that their alternatives 
have been marked out for them: If they 
can’t beat television, they'll have to join 
it. But either Hollywood can’t read too 
well, or the handwriting isn’t quite clear 
enough yet. 
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Who's Kidding? 

It will be perfectly safe for the kiddies 
to take. their parents to see “Captain 
Kidd.” The children, of course, may be 
slightly bored, but their elders will have 
a relaxing evening. Here is blood and 
barratry on the high seas, perpetrated 
with the mock mayhem of “The Pirates 
of Penzance.” : 

History records that one William Kidd 
sailed under His Majesty’s commission to 
police the eastern seas, turned pirate him- 
self, and was hanged with due ceremony 
in 1701. The way history repeats itself 
borders on the slapstick. In the beginning, 
as the notorious buccaneer buries a crate 
of jewels on a tropical isle and fits out a 
king’s galley with a cutthroat crew, 
the film is played for straightforward 
swashbuckle. Then, halfway through, 
“Captain Kidd” breaks down and _ tucks 
its tongue in its cheek. 

‘Such actors as John Carradine, Regi- 
nald Owen, and John Qualen manage 
to make the switch with equanimity, 
and Randolph Scott and Barbara Brit- 
ton play the love interest with straight 
faces. However, it is Charles Laugh- 
ton who resolves this seafaring what- 
is-it with his. free-and-easy impersona- 
tion of a nautical badman. (Captain 
Kipp. United Artists. Rowland V. Lee, 
director. Benedict Bogeaus, producer.) 





Dirty work and dire deeds on the Spanish Main 


Nirwana Ocroser 22, 1945 
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Picture of a ride on a 


AKE the “skin” off your car and 
you've got a miracle if there ever 


“Was one. 


Down underneath the body and 
hood where you rarely, if ever, see 
or think about them, are hundreds of 


. mechanical wonders . . . wonders 


which make American motor cars the 
finest in-the world today. 


How these wondrous things were done 
isa great story of creative thinking, of 
Magic with tools, of skill with metals 
on the part of the men who make 
‘Motor cars, 


It is also a story of the hardest metal 
made by man—an amazing new metal 
for cutting and forming other metals. 
Its name is Carboloy Cemented Carbide. 


Do you know what gives your car 
much of its flashing acceleration? Its 
quiet, smooth performance? The 
greater safety and longer life you 
enjoy so. much? 


The answer is —super-tough metal 


alloys. Pistons, gears, axles, brake 
drums, and scores of other vital parts 
are made of alloys so hard and so 
tough that they couldn’t even be cut 
or formed economically xnless @ 
harder metal like Carboloy existed. 


The reasons why Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide is used throughout the auto- 
motive industry and in hundreds of 
others are simply these: 


1. Its amazing ability to cut and form 
the toughest alloys at speeds that 
commonly triple the- output of 
both men and machines. 


2. Its unbelievable resistance to wear. 


In the postwar period, 
Carboloy will help . 
bring many new bene- 
fits to everyone ... 
consumers and manu- 
facturers alike, 


Its usefulness will 
multiply over and over 








miracle 


again, not only in tools and dies in 
every. phase of metal working, but 
also in wear-resistant parts in hun- 
dreds of products from fishing rods to 


- lawn mowers. 


A challenge to industry! The chances 
are better than 10 to 1 that our 
research men and field engineers can 
find applications for Carboloy in your 
plant that will help you improve 
quality and cut production costs. Why 
not accept this challenge? 


Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


The Hardest Metal Made by Man 


CARBOLOY 


waace mann 
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Here’s real comfort in a leisure shoe... 
America’s most popular style... 
the LOUNGER, by Bates — soft and flexible, 
but ruggedly constructed. 
Like all BATES ORIGINALS, the LOUNGER 

has that famous Bates PLUS feature 
... extra width where it counts the most, 
across the ball of your-foot. That’s why you will 
agree it is “Slipper-Free Where Your Foot Bends”. 


Whatever your needs in shoe styles ... the 


casual, easy-going LOUNGER or the conventional 
| Oxford — be sure to check the comfort feature of 
BATES ORIGINALS. Most styles priced . 
from $6.50 through $10.50 in the U.S. A. 
Made in Webster, Massachusetts since 1885 


| 
| 
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The Modern Henry James 


This country is experiencing a revival 
of interest in the works of Henry James. 
It may seem surprising, at the close of 
the Second German War Against Man- 
kind and on the eve of the Atomic Age, 
that of all writers it should be Henry 
James whose books should be subjected 
to affectionate scrutiny and critical ac- 
claim. Two astute publishers, however, 
are convinced that a wide audience is 
waiting to reexamine or discover the 
product of his mind and wit, and savor 
his inimitable wares. 

Thus next week will be published “The 
Short Stories of Henry James” (with 
critical notes and an introduction by Clif- 
ton Fadiman) and “The Bostonians” (a 
long and pretentious novel which has 
always been omitted from his collected 
works). The reader whose acquaintance 
with James is restricted to the Modem 
Library reprints of “Daisy Miller” and 
“The Portrait of a Lady” had best put 
aside “The Bostonians” for future refer- 
ence—it is heavy going even for the 
initiated—and turn to Fadiman’s excellent- 
ly edited and beautifully printed volume. 


Life Inside the Head: Very little 
actually “happened” to Henry James. He 
was born in 1843. in New York, grandson 
of a wealthy Albany merchant, son of an 
eccentric amateur philosopher, and broth- 
er of William James, the exponent of 
pragmatism in philosophy. An accident 
kept him out of the Civil War and, ap- 


-parently rendering him impotent, pre- 


vented him from marrying. 

When he was 32 James deserted the 
United States and went to England. After 
twenty-odd years of living in London and 
touring the Continent he retired to an old, 
small, and haunted house in Rye, Sussex. 
Shortly after the turn of the century he 
spent several months visiting his native 
land and then fled back to England. 
When England went to war and the 
United States did not immediately join 
he became an English citizen and, as 
such, he died in 1916. 

Superficially judged, especially in his- 
torical perspective, James, who _ lived 
through the Age of Expansion and the Age 
of Enterprise, was not an active man. But 
as one studies his written achievements 
one wonders, with Fadiman, whether his 
life “was not one of the most active .. . 
of the entire century, though it went on 
almost entirely in his head. 


Life Inside the Books: Scores of long 
novels, short novels, short stories, essays, 


-and memoirs came from James’s pen. 
_ He wrote about 80 short stories—any- 


thing under 20,000 words was a “short” 
story to him—from which Fadiman has 
selected seventeen. These admirably 
show the development of James. The first 
was written in 1877; the last and next- 
to-best is dated 1909. In style and con- 
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The renowned 
Flame-Grain Kaywoodie, 
inlaid with Turkish Meerschaum, 
$12.50 ° 
Shape No. 07. “Billiard.” 


PHOTO BY MATHEW BRADY 
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Bees ih yg at a ee ee aN 
A rare old photograph, with authentic colors added, of Lower‘BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, as it looked 
to our founders when they were making pipes nearby. They began this’ business in 1851 at No. 59 The Bowery, ' 


and in 1860 moved to No. 121 William St. A reproduction of the Broadway illustration in colors, together with 


booklet illustrating Kaywoodie Pipes, will be sent on receipt of 10¢ to cover costs. Goly.coranien hetae fo weed, * 


in making Kaywoodie Pipes. 
Not all imported briar is 
suitable, but only the 
choicest. Before it becomes 
“Kaywoodie Briar,” it under- 
goes years of season- 
ing and curing. 







Kiarywoodsre Dy 75 are well known to pipe smokers in all parts of the world. 
Each Kaywoodie is the product of 94 years of pipe manufacturing experience. 


The qualities that'make pipe smoking more enjoyable will always be found 


KAYWOODIE 
BRIAR 


in Kaywoodie. Kaywoodies may be had at your dealer’s for $3.50, $5, 
7.50, $10, $12.50, $15, $20 and $25. Kaywoodie Company, New York 
and London. In New York, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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tent, even as much as his novels, they 
are chapters in a James biography. 

The first of these short stories is “Four 
Meetings,” written when he was 34 years 
old. “A small ye, Fadiman calls it. 
But even here can be found that “sense 
of awareness” which marks all James’s 
creative works. The mannerisms may be 
nineteenth century, but the awareness 
of manners and motives is eternal. The 
greatest story, “The Beast in the Jungle,” 
is unadulterated James, with some of his 
faults of style, his involvements, his inter- 
weavings, but for all of these drawbacks 
it is a magnificent tragedy, almost per- 
fect of its kind. ~ 

In presenting these short stories (one 
or two like “ “Europe’” and “The Tree of 


Knowledge” are as modern psychological- 
ly as any short story in The New Yorker), 








Brown Bros. 


Henry James, Englishman : 


Fadiman goes into those charges against 
James which have kept many readers 
from him. It is true that James ignored 
the rise of industrial America; it is true 
that he was a snob, that his emotional 
Tange was narrow, that often he sacri- 
ficed content to form, and that especially 
toward the last he wrote in‘a style “so 
dense, involved, indirect, and allusive as 
to amount virtually to a dead language.” 
Fadiman admits the charges But in- 
sists “there is something in him, large, 
pervasive, and valuable, that eludes the 
indictment.” As to style: “. . . those who 
care passionately for our English speech 
in the precision, the-exquisiteness, 
the close workmanship of James’s prose a 
relief from the careless, uncleanly, and 
hyperthyroid jargon which — currently 
passes muster for sound writing.” 
After answering the other charges 
Fadiman offers this over-all explanation 
of the current return to Henry James: 
-.. James is wonderfully near to us... 
he is a modern writer, to be ranked with 
Joyce, Proust, Mann, and not a nine- 
teenth-cen writer at all.” For all his 
fussiness,” for “all the cloistered quality 





He 1s Hy Conen, creator of the Oregon 
Journal’s daily column, the “Market 
Basket,” a famous Journal feature for 
43 years. To bring Journal readers this 
unique marketing guide, Cohen rises 
daily at 2 a.m., covers the city’s whole- 
sale produce markets with a busy pencil 
and a practised eye. He samples, 
thumps, inspects—finds precisely what 
quality fruits, vegetables, meats and 
fish are available each day and at what 
prices. Portland women for three 
generations have relied on Hy Cohen’s 
“Market Basket” to help them with 
- their daily marketing. 





ANOTHER FEATURE which helps cinch 
The Journal’s preferred status is Mr. 
Fixit’s column. No receptacle for sob- 
sister journalism or advice to the love- 
lorn, Mr. Fixit’s column gives help. 
Typical ts finding®a teacher for a 
country school, getting a harmonica for 
a lad in the merchant marine, locating 
missing heirs for an insurance company. 
Every week hundreds ot Journal read- 
ers write to Mr. Fixit because they 
know Mr. Fixit gets hundreds of things 
done. The fact that The Journal brings 
Mr. Fixit to its readers, brings readers 
by the thousand to The Journal. 











ONE OF THE FAVORITE—certainly the 
noisiest —Journal feature is the Oregon 
Journal Juniors, an organization en- 
joyed without cost or obligation by 
60,000 boys and girls—Oregon’s future 
citizens. For more than two decades 
The Journal has sponsored this lively 
enterprise ...leading the youngsters 
through such constructive outlets as 
model boat competitions, stamp collect- 
_ing, athletic contests, and their own 
weekly talent show. Reader response 
shows that the kids’ daily column is 
perused enthusiastically by many of 
their elders—proof again that folks 
in Portland read and like what’s in 
The Journal, 





For Tue Journat’s feminine follow- 
ing, there’s Mary Cullen’s Household _. 
Arts Service, a feature which keeps 
Portland homemakers as attached to 
the women’s pages as their off-spring 
are to the Journal Juniors. The Journal’s 
Mary Cullen does more than dispense 
recipes, This comprehensive service 
covers every phase of homemaking in 

~daily columns in The Journal. And,-in 
addition, every day a staff of seven 
graduate home economists answers an 
averdge of 560 telephone queries... 
takes care of some 250 letters . . . greets 
over 350 downtown visitors in Mary 
Cullen’s “cottage.” 





Ir atu Apps up to the happy fact that 
here is a newspaper which is consistent- 
ly winning and holding its readers. 
Through the years The Journal has de- 
veloped a knack for growing into the 
lives of families in the Portland com- 
munity. Since it is Portland’s preferred 
newspaper, it should be your preferred 
advertising medium in this important 


Pacific Coast Market. Incidentally, 


The Journal now offers advertisers the 
largest circulation, both daily and 
Sunday, in its history! 


Fg OURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 
e 


Member.... Metropolitan 
- ond Pacific Parade Groups 





Represented by REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, lnc. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Les Angeles 











Merito Sherries and Ports come from 
old-world vineyards famous before the new 
world was discovered. These luxurious 
wines have a flavor superbly smooth 

and rich, and a fragrance that makes 
every sip a rare delight. Ask for 
Merito Wines at good dealers. 





MERIT. Zgdeece 


SHERRIES AND PORTS 


- Send for Free Merito Wine Guide and Recipe Booklet 
Marques del Merito Inc., Dept. 5C, P.O. Box 12, Wall St. Sta., N. Y. 




















F inancial Reconversion 


PROVISION for adequate postwar capital on a_ 
favorable basis need not await actual industrial 
reconversion. 


Security markets today offer abundant money 
at low cost—a rare opportunity to make your 
capital setup a definite competitive asset in a 
future when every advantage will count heavily. 
The best time to finance is when market condi- 


tions are favorable, and well before necessity 
forces the issue—in short, when you can. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 
INVESTMENT BANKING 
39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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of his experience,” James “somehow 
reached out and obtained a firm grasp 
of that stick whose two ends are labeled 
Good and Evil.” 


Life in Boston: The qualities, both 
good and bad, that James possessed are 
more readily apparent in these short 
stories than in “The Bostonians.” This 
novel was first published in 1886. Since 
then it has not been reprinted in this 
country. It is long, and it is tedious. Un- 
like many of his novels, this one was 
never revised by James, who, neverthe- 
less, felt that it deserved more attention 
than the public ever gave it. 

“The Bostonians” is a mildly satirical 
picture of seedy, post-Brook Farm Boston 
and its “reformers,” especially its female 
reformers. James, who apparently be- 
lieved a woman’s place is in the home, 
had no patience with suffragettes. The 
book is fundamentally an attack on their 
“crude and thin and artificial ideal.” 

One of them is Verena Tarrant, who 
thinks she hates men. Caught up in the 
suffrage movement, she falls under the 
spell of an older woman, Olive Chan- 
cellor. After many wearisome pages the 
book settles down to a struggle for Ver- 
ena’s possession between Basil Ransom, 
who also thinks woman’s place is in the 
home, and Olive, who quite, obviously 
has a Lesbian interest in the girl. In the 
end Basil wins. 

When first published “The Bostonians” 
shocked Boston, which felt that James 





-had rather mercilessly caricatured its so- 


ciety and expressed an inexcusable con- 
tempt for recognizable men and women 
he had known in his younger days. He 
wrote. many letters apologizing for his 
“indiseretions.” Neither its satire nor its 
Sapphic implications will shock any one, 
even in Boston, today. (THE SHORT 
Stories oF Henry James. Selected by 
Clifton Fadiman. 644 pages. Random 
House. $3. THE Bostontans. By Henry 
James. With an introduction by Philip 
Rahv. 878 pages. Dial. $3.) 


aaa 


The Morgenthau Way 


It is a compact, well-organized, and 
well-written book in which former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
presents his plan for the future of Ger- 
many. Essentially it is the same plan, now 
amplified and buttressed with facts and 
figures, which President Roosevelt took 
to the Quebec conference in September 
1944, “Germany Is Our Problem” argues 
the thesis that Morgenthau has been 
hammering at ever since: Germany must 
be demilitarized. To accomplish that, it 
must be deindustrialized. 

Morgenthau explains how it would be 
feasible, as well as practical, for German 
economy to be turned from heavy indus- 
try toward agriculture and the service 
trades. At the time of the Quebec talks 
he was convinced all machinery should 
be moved out of the Reich and factories 
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© First Industrial Corporation 


SNAP-ACTION 





Makes wrapping candy-bars easy and automatic 


Wrapping candy bars is no ordinary wrapping job. When 
wrapped the printed name must register right in the center 
of each bar. 


To do this automatically ... and at high speed . . . Hudson 
Sharp Machine Company of Green Bay, Wisconsin, employ 
a Micro Switch snap-action switch in their Campbell Wrap- 
ping Machine. 

This Micro Switch die cast enclosed switch is actuated by 
a cam to slow or speed up the machine to synchronize ac- 
curately the printed wrapper with the candy bars to be 
wrapped. This high speed Campbell Wrapping Machine 
for candy bars and similar products completely seals all 
portions of the wrap. 


This confidence which Hudson Sharp design enginéers have 
placed_in Micro Switch products . . . by making them an 
important part of the operation of their modern packaging 
machine . . . is duplicated in almost every branch of in- 
dustry where electrical controls are used. 








































































Small size of Micro Switch snap-action switches fits them 
well into today’s streamlinéd designs; their precise, sensi- 
tive action and ability to handle substantial loads at line 
voltage makes them ideal for a wide range of electrical con- 
trols; the special Micro Switch housings and actuators 
adapt them to almost every opegating condition. 


It is possible that your products may be better, more re- 
liable and longer lived because of Micro Switch products. 
Let us send you as many of the Micro Switch Handbook- 
Catalogs as your engineers may be able to use. It will pay 
them to know all about Micro Switch products. 





YOU NEED MICRO SWITCH SNAP-ACTION 


If your products require a switch to control tempera- 
tures, help package products, bottle fluids, make 
change, dispense drinks, heat water, control electronic 
tubes or steer ships. Micro Switch products are now 
used successfully in these applications . . . and thou- 
sands more. 














The basic switch is a thumb-size, 
feather-light, plastic enclosed, 


precision, snap-action switch, Un- 
derwriters’ listed and rated at 
1200 V. A., at 125 to 460 volts 
a. c. Capacity on d. c. depends 
on load characteristics. Accurate 
reproducibility of performance is 
maintained over millions of oper- 
ations. Basic switches of different 
characteristics are combined with 
various actuators and metal hous- 
ings to meet a wide range of re- 
quirements. 
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This announcement is not an offer to sell or @ solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$75;000,000 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
Forty Year 234% Debentures 


Dated October 1, 1945 Due October 1, 1985 


Price 101.83% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement 
is circulated from only such of the undersigned and other dealers 
as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 
BEAR, STEARNS &CO. BLAIR &CO.,INC. LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. 
OTIS & CO. E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


(INCORPORATED) INCORPORATED 
L. F.ROTHSCHILD&CO. SALOMON BROS.&HUTZLER SHIELDS & COMPANY 


PHELPS, FENN & CO. 


WERTHEIM & CO. WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY BURR & COMPANY, INC. 


HALLGARTEN & CO. SPENCER TRASK &CO. A.C. ALLYN AND COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
H. M. BYLLESBY AND COMPANY COFFIN& BURR DICK & MERLE-SMITH 
INCORPORATED INCORPORATED 
GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 
TUCKER, ANTHONY & CO. WEEDEN & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
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dismantled. He has somewhat’ modified 
this view. But he still thinks, and argues 
forcefully, that a nation defeated by arms 
should also be defeated by economics, 
the source from which its evils arose. 

Morgenthau would withdraw Ameri- 
can troops from the Reich as soon as pos- 
sible, on the ground that Americans are 
“too inexperienced in the ways of inter- 
national banditry to serve as a guard in 
the German reformatory.” Germany’s 
neighbors, knowing its crimes better than 
do fraternizing GI’s, would be tougher, 
he feels. 

A tough book, this will seem to many 
readers an excellent explanation of what 
this war was about. (GERMaNy Is Our 
ProsLem. By Henry Morgenthau Jr. 239 
pages. Harper. $2.) 


owas 


Island of Doubt 


Charles Nordhoff and James Norman 
Hall, those skilled navigators on the 
ocean of escape fiction, have done it again 
in “The High Barbaree,” a pleasant 
though somewhat strained romance of 
the South Seas. 

This time, a young, Iowa-born pilot of 
a Catalina flying boat and his navigator 
are shot down somewhere off Guadalca- 
nal; the rest of the crew are lost. Some 
fancy maneuvering by the authors gets 
the pilot to a remote island (marked “Ex- 
istence Doubtful” on the old maps) which 
he had dreamed of in his youth. From 
there on the book is a typical Nordhoff 


























For Grownup Children: Maybe 
they’re meant for children instead of 
New Yorker subscribers. But E. B. 
White’s “Stuart Little” and James 
Thurber’s “The White Deer” will prob- 
ably find more living-room than nursery 
readers. Stuart—in two poses above .. . 
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and Hall confection, charmingly pack- 
aged but less juicy than usual. (THE Hicu 


BARBAREE. By Charles Nordhoff and ~ 


James Norman Hall. 230 pages. Atlantic- 
Little, Brown. $2.) 
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Is War a Mania? 


Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, NEwswEeEx’s 
military commentator during the war, is 
an authority on human conflict. Now, in 
“Armament and History,” the latest of 25 
books he has written on military subjects, 
the general examines the effect of man’s 
inventiveness on man’s will to fight. 

Like most works on war, it can make 
gloomy reading. The most scientific, ad- 
vanced, and conceitedly humanitarian 
age in history has succeeded in produc- 
ing the most destructive of all wars. 
Feudal man, General Fuller argues with 
a wealth of erudition, lived a far more 
secure, ordered, and moral life than 
modern man. 

Since that time efforts to limit war 
have become progressively less success- 
ful. Is there any solution now with the 
age of atomic power upon us? General 
Fuller suggests: “That as the age in 
which we live is preeminently a scientific 
one, war should be examined scientifical- 
ly... the problem is not a political, a 
legal, or a military one at all; instead it is 
a pathological one, like that of any 
ordinary disease.” (ARMAMENT AND His- 


tory. By Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller. 206 


pages. Scribners. $2.50.) 
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«.. is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
C. Little and looks like a mouse. The 
Thurber story has Thurber illustrations. 


Stuart Litt.e. By E.B. White. Pictures — 


by Garth Williams. 131 pages. Harper. 
$2. Tae Wurre Deer. By James Thur- 
ber. 115 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


~ 








ONE OF THE foremost needs confronting business and 


industry during the period of readjustment is to 
keep goods and materials of every kind and for 
every purpose moving expeditiously. 

This is an immediate and vital necessity. Rail- 
way Express, realizing the importance of supply- 
ing ways and means to meet the demand, is devot- 
ing its nationwide facilities and experience to the 
performance of such a service. 
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THE SANDWICH SPREAD OF THE NATION 
Branded with the devil...but fit for the gods! 
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HAVANA CIGAR 





THE WORLD OVER 


For sale 
only in 
U.S.A. 





For beards as tough as copper wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe shav. equipment. If dealer can’t 
» send $2 direct. 


DORHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP.,.Bopt. $, MYSTIC, COMM. j 
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The Real McCoy 


It was a good story as it stood.- Fleet 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, at the dinner 
given for him at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York last. week, recited a long dog- 
gerel poem which, he said, a naval officer 
in the Pacific had written and mailed 
home to his wife. He knew it wasn’t 
cricket, Nimitz continued, to reveal such 
confidential material but, since the poem 
so aptly illustrated the spirit of Navy 
men in the Pacific, he was sure the 
audience would understand. All about 
“Patsy McCoy, an American boy,” who 
had left his home in the Empire State to 
go to sea with Task Force 38, the verse 
jogged on to tell how: 


Me and Halsey and Nimitz 

Are havin’ a wonderful time. 

What we ain’t uprootin’ 

By bombin’ and shootin’ 

Would fit on the face of a dime... 
... They're gettin’ a kickin’, 

But not in the face, 

From Nimitz and Halsey and me.* 


There was:much more to the poem— 
four long stanzas, in fact. WOR in New 
York was broadcasting the dinner: The 
poem was heard on the air and duly re- 
corded. Taken by its ingenuous appeal 
and singability, Ralph Barnhart, chief of 
WOR’s music-arranging staff, decided to 
set the verse to music. By working 
hard all the next day (Wednesday) he 
got it ready for the 11 o'clock news 
broadcast that night. Hugh Thompson, 
Metropolitan Opera baritone, sang it as 
a new novelty song, with words by an 
unknown Navy man. 


Meet the Wife: At this point, how- 
ever, a good story got even better. A 
Washington, D.C., listener to WOR’s 





*Copyright 1945 by Robbins Music Corp. 


broadcast was the wife of Capt. William 
Gordon Beecher, now commanding a de- 
stroyer squadron in Tokyo Bay. ‘The song 
she heard was the poem her husband 
had sent her. 

Getting in touch with WOR, she heard 
its side of the story. But she too had a 
story to tell. Though a 1925 Annapolis 
graduate and a Navy career man, Captain 
Beecher is a professional song-writing 
member of ASCAP. His “Song of Old 
Hawaii” was a 1938 Tin Pan Alley hit. 

Mrs. Beecher worked fast. She hastily 
copyrighted her husband’s material and 
made arrangements with the Robbins Mu- 
sic Corp., his regular publishers, to put 
out the new song, with the Barnhart mu- 
sic, as soon as possible. 

And there was even more to the story. 
Captain Beecher himself had sung his 
doggerel to Admiral William F. Halsey, 


‘ but it was Nimitz who brought it back to 


the United States. And it was Nimitz 
who, in honor of his New York reception, 
had changed Patsy. McCoy’s home from 
the “old Golden State” (California) to 
the “old Empire State.” 


PP 


Life of Galli: Official 


The audience which assembled in the 
auditorium in Chicago that Saturday aft- 
ernoon in November 1916 was just an- 
other audience, listening to just another 
“Rigoletto.” Or so it seemed, until the un- 
known chosen to sing the role of Gilda— 
an Italian singer who had come to the 
United States via South America and 
Cuba—appeared on the stage. She was 
tiny. She had a nose too large for her 
face. But out of her throat came imusic 
which brought the house to its feet. The 
American held presses for its review, to 
make the late afternoon editions. Next 
day, the Sunday Tribune front-paged a 
special article and review. Both agreed, 
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Galli-Curci as Lucia di Lammermoor and as Mrs. Samuels of California 
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such a trifle as auto insurance.” 


iam 

i the fog in my brain. Jimmy, mj 12-year-old, Auto insurance a trifle? Yes, but whata 
and was trying to console me...was offering to tremendous trifle — tremendous in its conse- 
ard ‘help support the family. We had lostevery- | quences, trifling in its cost. Yet all auto 
da thing—our savings, our home. Allhad gone _—insurance is NOT alike. State Farm's is 
<4 to satisfy the court judgment resultingfrom different in ways that we sincerely believe 
an my automobile accident. The man in the | give you the most for your insurance 
it, other car was badly injured—andIhadno — dollar. That’s why State Farm Mutual is 
- insurance. In one lightning moment I had _ now the largest auto insurance company 
Mu- mortgaged my son's future...destroyedthe in the world, with more than 1,100,000 
~~ life Iwas building for myfamily. [had failed policyholders, and over 6,000 agents who 


in my duty to protect them—by neglecting 


are at your service. 





SES: Ras 7 


“Lean get a job, Dad!” 


' “That was Jimmy's voice cutting through 





IMPORTANT NOW! You may save 3 ways when you buy your next 

car through the STATE FARM BANK PLAN: (1) save on the purchase 

price; (2) save through lower cooperating bank-financing rates; (3) save 

on insurance. Send to the State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomington, 

‘  linois, for FREE BOOKLET which describes this 3-way savings plan, BS 

also shows you how to compare auto insurance values before you buy and Pacific Coast Office: ase, © Canadian Office: 

gives you basic facts about life, fire, personal and residence liability insurance. patie. Cole. Z ae 

Or get in touch with your friendly State Farm agent today. — ° 
See Your Local Banker Before You Finance Your Next Car as | 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 

















© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 
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are among the first to be lifted. Many will want the fence that was denied them, as they 
have wanted other things long scarce or unobtainable except on highest priorities. It will 
take months to catch up with demand. Therefore, it is advisable to place your order NOW 
for long-lasting Page Fence. The Page Fence Association member nearest you will submit 
cost estimates and book your order. If you do not know his name, write or wire to the 
Association office in Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, New York, San Francisco, or Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE « BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

















i “4 days—utsnay! Tell that bird-brained boss of yours I'll be 
back in New York tomorrow night with the whole Chicago story 
—and the Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh angles, too!” 


it’s no rumor, Mr. Editor! 
IT’S DONE EVERY DAY BY PCA 


.-.And fares were never lower! 
For air reservations anywhere, call 
your city’s PCA ticket office. 


4 It costs less today to fly PCA 








“You Can Order Your Fence Now | 


@ Because of the importance of property protection, wor restrictions on chain link fence - 
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along with virtually everyone else who 
had heard, that Amelita Galli-Curci’s de- 
but had made American operatic history, 


Made in U.S.A.: The career which 
followed in the next twenty years was a 
triumph of voice, personality, and exploi- 
tation. Engaged for that debut in Chicago 
at $300, Galli-Curci was instantly reen- 
gaged at $1,000 a performance—an oper- 
atic fee which eventually rose to $3,500 
in 1921 at the Metropolitan. Vocally, her 
coloratura acrobatics were neither as daz- 
zling nor as true as Tetrazzini’s. Critics 
often carped that she was off pitch. Yet 
her voice held velvet in its tone, magic in 
the quality that drove her public to box- 
office hysteria and stage-door delirium. 

Though she was born in Milan and 
received her early operatic training in 
Italy, Spain, North Africa, and South 
America, Galli-Curci was an American- 
made prima donna. She loved the United 
States, became a citizen, and accepted 
with enthusiasm the American passion for 
tub-thumping and exploitation. She had 
learned to sing, she said, from a nightin- 
gale—“I am like a bird...” 

Having herself married for the first 
time at 18 (to Luigi Curci, Marchése di 
Simeri), been divorced at 30, and remar- 
ried at 31 (to Homer Samuels, her ac- 
companist), she told the press that: “No 
girl should marry before thirty . . . but, 
if she does marry and finds unhappiness, 
well, then—try again.” She who was tiny 
(though she drank a gallon of milk a day) 
said “the fat prima donnas of the past 
were quite unnecessary.” She climaxed 
her publicity stunts by offering to teach 
ep Dempsey to sing; and capped that 

y covering the Dempsey-Sharkey fight 
for a Chicago newspaper. 


Suffer the Reader: For the sake of 
those who remember her only fleetingly 
—if at all—it is too bad that “Galli-Curci’s 
Life of stag, tl her officially authorized 
biography, does not do justice to either 
her career or personality. And for the 
sake of its author, C. E. Le Massena, the 
singer's former press agent, it is even 
more unfortunate, for the book is so ob- 
viously a long and careful labor of love. 
But Le Massena, unhappily, belongs to 
the “Dame Fortune appeared with suc- 
cor for the aspiring vocalist” school of 
writing. His heroine is smothered under 
one unhappy superlative heaped upon 
another. 

Now just approaching her 56th birth- 
day, Galli-Curci lives in retirement in 
California. On Aug. 10, 1935, an opera- 
tion for.a goiter which she had fought 
for fifteen years cut short her career. On 
Nov. 24, 1936, she attempted a come- 
back as Mimi in “La Bohéme” in Chi- 
cago, scene of her first triumph. Review- 
ers who remembered her as she had been 
suffered at its failure, they said, quite as 
much as she. So will the Galli-Curci fan 
suffer through her biography. 
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Re-convert more easily and economically 


with record-keeping equipment by 


OMMON SENSE must play 
C a big part in re-conversion. 
To know how to speed up proc- 
esses—to transform energy easily 
—to keep tab on details with the- 
least expenditure of time, space 
and money—these are the ele- 
ments that spell success now 


that peace re-converts business. 


Here, illustrated, are a few short- 
cuts in both record-keeping and 
protection. Each product is 


rd 
— 





designed to meet certain spe- 
cific needs. Experience has 
proven their adaptability—their 
surprising economy—their effi- 
ciency in time-saving, space- 


saving and cost-saving. 


Diebold can supply the system 
you need, whether visible, verti- 
cal or rotary. Diebold then offers 


ways and means to protect all 


valuable records from fire, theft 


and unnecessary wear. 


Tah 


May we suggest you call in a 
Diebold man to discuss your 
needs. He is especially trained 
by experience and contact to 
guide you through tough recon- 
version bottle-necks of record- 
keeping. Just a phone call will 
bring him. Hundreds of con- 
sumers use Diebold in just this 
way. Why not you, also! 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


Scuce 1859. 


RECORD SYSTEMS e FIRE AND BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS ee BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT e MICROFILM 
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This 3s under no circumsta ces in be construed as. 00 offering of then Bends Jor sale, ov ox on ofr ART 
to buy, or.as @ solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Bonds. The 
és made the Pros 6 > ° 

ee et Adolf Didn't Like It 
NEW ISSUE : In 1936 Karl Nierendorf opened an 
$93,000,000 - exhibit of modern painting in Berlin. As 
an art expert rose to address the huge 
PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY crowd, two Gestapo agents suddenly 
: appeared. “This leeture is not per- 
First Mortgage Bonds, 3% Series due 1975 mitted,” ey acre ee: crowd left,” 
says Nierendorf. “And I left—Germany.” 
Riayhieietee nape naa td Nierendorf arrived in the United States 
| betes. Last mae by a4 one of New 
: : York’s top art dealers, he opened an 
Price 10134% and accrued interest exhibit which he had postponed until 
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Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several underwriters, including the undersigned, 
as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


: Smith, Barney & Co. The First Boston Corporation 

Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Harriman Ripley & Co. Mellon Securities Corporation Stone & Webster and Blodget 
locorporated Incorporated 

Union Securities Corporation Glore, Forgan & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation 








i; PF. S. Moseley & Co. L. F. Rothschild & Co. White, Weld & Co. 
| Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Hornblower & Weeks W. C. Langicy & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Shields & Company Tucket, Anthony & Co. 
a A. G. Becker & Co. : W. E. Hutton & Co. 
' Bacorporsted 
i October 4, 1945 
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: Museum of Modern Art 
The “Kneeling Woman” was banned .. . 


the fall of Germany (bécause his family 
is still there). It is called “Forbidden 
Art in the Third Reich.” 

The show includes most of Germany's 
great and near-great moderns: Kathe 
Kollwitz, who left Berlin and lived out 
the Nazi regime in a small town; Wassily 
Kandinsky, who died in Paris last year; 
Max Beckmann, who has lived in Hol- 
land since 1936; George Grosz, now of 
Long Island, whose books and drawings 
were burned by the Nazis; and Paul Klee, 
who died in Switzerland in 1940. 


Fore and Hind: Coinciding with Nie- 
rendorf’s exhibit, the October issue of the 
Magazine of Art was devoted entirely to 
“Art in the Third Reich.” Three of its 
articles were written in 1933 but were 
rejected by editors who did not credit 
what their author, Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
then director of the Museum of Modern 


TEACHER'S 








i, oo, . Aue Art and now its research director, wrote 
i rt PCUION 0 Blended Scotch Whisky ‘ from Stuttgart about the new “German 
- ’ culture.” Barr later obtained for his mu- 

SOU U. $. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., New vORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1796 seum many masterpieces damned by the 
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Nazis, among them Wilhelm Lehm- 


bruck’s famous ing Woman,” for- 
merly of the National in Berlin. 
Also in the same magazine and con- 


firming Barr’s early judgment is a report 
on Nazi art from Lincoln Kirstein, former- 
ly with the Third Army in Germany. 
Kirstein describes the works approved, 
subsidized, and bought by Hitler. It was 
the worst kind of academic art: porno- 
graphic paintings of nude females (the 
pictures usually selected for color repro- 
duction in the art magazines) and statues 
of young Nordic males, heroic to the 
point of burlesque. 





Magazine of Art 
. .. Hitler liked these fleshly nudes 


Carnegie First 

The annual painting awards of the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, have often 
made reputations; this year’s first prize 
($1,000) will probably do the same. It 
went to Philip Guston, a former WPA 
mural painter now teaching at Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, who had his 
first New York one-man show only last 
season. His prizewinning mood painting, 
“Sentimental Moment,” is a simple por- 
trait of a dreamy girl.. : 

Prizewinners were announced last 
Thursday at the opening of the Carnegie 
exhibit, “Painting in the United States, 
1945.” Second prize ($700) went to 
George Grosz for one of his fancily 
painted war pictures, “The Survivor’— 
a ferocious old man, knife in mouth, flee- 
ing flames and ruins. Philadélphia’s 
favorite modern, Franklin Watkins, who 
won fame in 1931 with a Camegie first, 
this time took third ($500). His entry: a 
handsome portrait of the president of the 
Philadelphia Museum, J. Stogdell Stokes. 














The Essence of Perfection 


In EVERY FIELD, from fly leader in engineering, designing 
fishing to metal fabrication, skill is. | and manufacturing heat and corro- 
the essence of perfection. Particu- sion resistant products. 
larly is that true in manufacturing A letter addressed to “Service 
products of stainless steel or simi- Department” will put you in con- 
lar high temperature alloys. They’re tact with the men who, during the 
difficult metals to work and many war, produced exhaust systems, 
times inferior substitutes are used heat exchangers, jet engine parts 
for this very reason. and many other products for the 

If certain parts or your entire country’s leading airplane manu- 
product can be built better with facturers. ¢ 


stainless, sub-contract this work to 
Solar. This company for the past 
fifteen years has been the industry’s 
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Heating Dreams 
Come True... 


A building free of heating head- 
aches—no early morningcomplaints 
of not enough heat; no mid-day 
teports of too much heat. It’s a 
Building Owners dream to receive 
even heat all day long—with a sav- 
ing in fuel. 


Many Building Owners have al- 
ready discovered their answer in 
the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. There’s no over- 
heating; no underheating . . . No 
costly waste of fuel. Continuous 
heat flow from every radiator main- 
tains comfortable heating at all 
times. 


“Control-by-the-Weather” is pro- 
vided by an Outdoor Thermostat 
which automatically balances the 
heating rate to agree with changes 
in outdoor temperature. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in 
America (many less than ten years 
old) can get up to 33 per cent more 
heat out of the fuel consumed! ... 
If you are planning on a new build- 
ing or on the modernization of an 
existing building, you will be inter- 
ested in “Performance Facts” — a 
book of case studies, before and after 
figures,on 268 Webster Steam Heat- 
ing installations. Write for it today. 
Address Dept. NW-10. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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How to Behave Like a World Power 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


10—Greatness at Home 


Significant as plans and _ policies 
may be in our career as a_ world 
power, our ultimate destiny will de- 
pend on what we are like at home. 
This series of columns began with 
what was meant to be an anxious and 
pointed suggestion that Americans 
take stock of their own thinking at 
this moment of great re- 
sponsibility. We should not, 
I would like to say we can- 
not, repeat the history of 
the aftermath of other wars. 
We won the War for Inde- 
pendence, but eight years 
of domestic anarchy and 
local selfishness followed. A 
decade of civic corruption 
and social injustice suc- 
ceeded the Civil War. The 
first world war was followed 


by an era of jazz and callous self-. 


interest. We cannot afford such ex- 
pensive diversions this time. For this 
war, unlike the others, has ought us 
no time for diversion. The pressure of 
world affairs and domestic reconstruc- 
tion follows war with the speed of 
lightning. The new adventure began 
before the old was finished 


Economic upheavals beset us and 
find us unprepared. We realize how 
far we have to go betore we find a 
rational way of combining industrial 
democracy with industrial law. The 
tide of inflation is straining at the 
dikes. The necessities of war and 
regionalism have relocated large seg- 
ments of industry, and there is no 
clear indication whether it is to re- 
turn to its old locations or stay where 
it moved during the war. 

The over-all economic and cultural 
pattern of the nation will undergo 
great changes as a result of the new 
world picture. Our vast interests in the 
world south and west of us will pull 
our internal life in those directions. 
That means a westward and southward 
drift of population, industry and intel- 
lectual life. Our East may well be 
relatively less important. Our Pacific 
and Gulf coasts will grow more im- 
portant. Even the regions around Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis 
and Kansas City will grow at the ex- 
pense of the East and the Northeast. 
Ambitious young men are already act- 


} ing on Horace Greeley’s advice. 
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Despite all these reasons for serious 
thought and clear-headed leadership, 
there is abroad in the land a cynical 
assumption that the complacency, 
greed, jazz and isolationism of the 
early 1920s will come again. The 
lacerations in the national spirit which 
have come from the war were pointed 
out last week by Herbert Hoover in 
his Wilson College speech. Absolute 
truth has been injured by 
the need for propaganda in 
war. War has made us more 
insensitive to cruelty. Free- 
dom is unstable, after the 
confinement of war. 

The carrying of this war 
into the air and into the 
realms of science has meant 
that the relatively heaviest 
toll of dead and _ perma- 
nently injured has been 
taken from the ranks of the 
imaginative and trained young men. 
To all nations, there can be applied 
the observation of Pericles, after the 
Peloponnesian War, that it is as if the 
spring were taken from the year. The 
graves of many who would have been 
the illustrious men of. 1975 are in the 
sea, in far islands and in European 
soil. That loss is net, irreparable. 

But again, to quote Pericles: “We 
are happy in a form of government 
which cannot envy the laws of our 
neighbors.” That form of government 
survives. It must not be taken for 
granted, however. The disintegration 
of Germany into atoms, as soon as its 
central dictatorship was gone, offers a 
profound lesson to us. We, too, have 
weakened our ‘states in favor of cen- 
tralized power. That retreat from fed- 
eralism must stop. The repeated 
failures of our bureaucracy in this 
war have taught us that this country 
is too big to be wholly governed from 
Washington. Moreover, the stress of 
war has shown that no executive is 
strong and wise enough to survive 
excessive power. _ 


The American Constitution was 


made for a world power by world- . 


minded men. It is still our means of 
greatness. Its protection of human 
rights, through a simple system of re- 
stricted government, leaves us room 
to grow through individual effort. The 
frontiers of that effort are illimitable. 
This war has proved that there is no 
better assurance of greatness. 
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Studebaker’s popular 
Coupe Express Pick-up— 
for low-cost general utility use 


ITH the war at an end, thousands of truck users 

will welcome this announcement that Studebaker 

is again producing commercial vehicles— with the popu- 

lar Studebaker Coupe Express Pick-up in the vanguard. 

Designed for utmost economy of gasoline, tires and 

maintenance, this brilliant-performing half-ton Stude- 

baker Coupe Express is soundly built and exception- 
ally good looking. 

From bumper to tail gate, it’s a truck of many uses, 
that’s a credit to the great tradition of providing low- 
cost transportation which has been a Studebaker dis- 
tinction since the business was founded in 1852. 

In fact, you get the same exceptional Studebaker en- 
gineering and craftsmanship in this Coupe Express 
that our government got in over a billion dollars worth 

cf Studebaker-built war equipment. In stand-up qual- 


ity, this half-ton truck is a full-fledged team-mate of the 
more than 200,000 Studebaker military vehicles, in- 
cluding trucks and Weasels, that helped bring victory. 

Investigate this money-saving Studebaker half-ton 
pick-up, before you place any new-truck order. No 
other half-ton truck in America can give you more of 
what you want. 


‘Free handbooks on truck care—for all niakes of trucks. 


See any Studebaker dealer or write to address below. 


Stadebakec 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER 
IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 
















DESIGNED 
FOR YOUR 
PLEASURE 


Henre’s a “home movie” with an all-star cast of 
smoothness, mellowness and taste! It’s the House of 
Seagram’s finest American production: Seagram’s 7 
Crown. Mark it down as an attraction you don't 
want to miss...an outstanding hit featuring true 
enjoyment...of true pre-war quality. 


Say Seagram's and be Sure of Pre-War Quality 





Seagram's cher J Coon 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram - Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York City 








